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The Relevance of Biblical Interpretation 
by H. H. ROWLEY 


THE APPEARANCE Of a journal specifically devoted to biblical interpreta- 
tion is a symptom of our time. For one of the most pressing questions 
facing us is precisely that of the interpretation of the Bible. Many 
writers are feeling after a new approach to it, and more particularly to 
the Old Testament, which will relate it more vitally to the needs of our 
day. That we are living in an age that sits loosely to Christian traditions, 
and in which Christian standards of life are widely abandoned, we are 
acutely aware. Yet too often even those who feel the urgent need for a 
restoration of those standards suppose that Christian ethics can survive 
without a biblical foundation. They imagine that modern scholarship 
has made it impossible to believe in the divine origin of the Bible, and 
that therefore it no longer has any authority. They are aware that 
nineteenth-century scholars destroyed the old static view of the unity of 
the Bible and reassigned its documents to new ages; and they suppose 
that each document was merely the creation of its own age and the whole 
a purely human collection, representing the confused and often contra- 
dictory gropings of men after God, of little interest save to the historian. 

Against this a reaction has set in. There is growing recognition that 
only a biblical religion, founded on and nourished by the Bible, can 
suffice for this or any other day. It would be unfair to pretend that such 
an attitude is wholly new, nor do I maintain this for a moment here. 
My point is simply that at the present time there is a strong trend in this 
direction. The Bible, including both Testaments, is seen to be vital not 
alone for the life of the church but for the healthy life of the world. I 
remember hearing a missionary express the earnest hope that the Old 
Testament would not be translated into the language of the people 
among whoin he worked, and another express the wish that it had 
never been translated into the language which he used. Probably some 
still share this attitude. But more characteristic of today is a desire for a 
widespread and intelligent reading of the Bible in both its parts. 

Yet how the Bible is to be interpreted or related to biblical religion 
is by no means agreed upon even among those who feel this desire most 
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strongly. There are, of course, some who cling to the traditional ap- 
proach to the Bible, and to whom it is a purely supernatural book. To 
these the only task of scholarship is to defend predetermined conclu- 
sions which are accepted on faith, and not to examine with free and un- 
fettered mind the problems presented by the Bible. There are others 
who would lead us back to an allegorical interpretation, and not a few 
who look wistfully to this as an easy way out of our difficulties. Many 
of them do not deny the validity of the critical work that has been done, 
but they would tacitly ignore it in their interpretation and concentrate 
on what we for our profit can read into the Scripture. There are yet 
others who would see a theological interpretation of the Bible, not cre- 
ated independently of all the modern scientific study that has been 
given to this book, but resting securely on this as its foundation. 

The renewed interest in theology is a significant mark of our time. 
I once heard a sermon in China begun with the words, “The theologian 
has done nothing for the progress of this world. For all our progress we 
are indebted to the scientist and the sociologist, and the future is en- 
tirely with the sociologist.” Although that attitude was extreme, theo- 
logical preaching was certainly under a cloud. Some ten years ago, at 
the close of a service of worship, I was approached by a brother minister 
to be told of his astonishment that I had preached a theological sermon, 
and of his greater astonishment that the congregation had listened with 
evident attention. In the days when the church exercised its strongest 
influence, men knew what they believed and why, and no strong religion 
will be developed in our day on the basis of shallow thinking and super- 
ficial interpretation of the Word of God. 

To expose the shortcomings of nineteenth-century biblical scholarship 
is as easy as it is profitless, and we who are in large measure the creatures 
of our age should not claim superiority to those who were the creatures 
of theirs and on whose labors we must build. Yet neither do we show 
our respect for them if we stand merely where they stood and refuse to 
go forward to the new tasks which they have made possible. Their view 
of the Bible was often too atomistic. They sought with great and com- 
mendable eagerness to discover when each passage was written and the 
historical circumstances out of which it arose. They sought to penetrate 
its significance to those who first received its word, or the meaning it had 
for the author who penned it. Their commentaries were dominantly 
historicocritical ; they sought to carry their readers back to ancient times. 
Excellent as this was in itself, it was wholly insufficient. They were also 
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under the influence of more preconceived ideas than they realized. In 
an age that was dominated by evolutionary theory they shared that domi- 
nation and applied that theory to their material. In a scientific age that 
had unlimited confidence in itself and believed it could bow God out of 
his universe, they tended to regard the supernatural as necessarily sus- 
pect. Moreover, they emphasized—and even overemphasized—the con- 
trasts between prophet and priest, between Old Testament and New, 
between Jesus and Paul, and between the Synoptic and the Johannine 
writings. The unity of the Bible was gone, and it spoke with competing 
voices. 

Yet we must beware of making new errors, different from theirs but 
scarcely more desirable. In our desire for a theological interpretation 
of the Old Testament we must not read the New Testament back into it, 
making the ancient Hebrew writers speak with a Christian accent. Nor 
must we by allegorical interpretations tacitly assume that we are entitled 
to make a passage mean what we want it to mean, or suppose that our 
idea of what is spiritually profitable in our day is the only sound principle 
of biblical interpretation. For this is to treat the Bible with scant respect. 
In so far as it claims any divine authority for its text, according to the 
allegorical interpreter, that authority attaches not to the text itself but 
to what we read into it. Yet it should be self-evident that no objective 
authority can attach to subjective fancy. 

That the allegorical principle long held the field in Christian circles is 
undeniably true, and so far as the Song of Songs is concerned it persisted 
until modern times. But this does not justify its extravagances or entitle 
us to substitute fancy and ingenuity for rational exegesis. It is often 
claimed that in the New Testament we find examples of allegorical inter- 
pretation and that therefore the highest authority can be claimed for 
this method. But if Paul used a method of his day in dealing with the 
men of his day, this fact does not justify us in using it in our day any more 
than the fact that both Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
used other rabbinical methods of exegesis would justify us in reviving 
them for Christian use. 

The very nature of biblical religion should dictate the first principle 
of our interpretation. Judaism and Christianity are often classed with 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Islam as “founded religions,” as distinct 
from religions which derive from no known founder or worship the 
powers of nature. It is true that the figure of Moses as the great founder 
of the religion of Israel is not to be underestimated, as sometimes here- 
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tofore, and that through the personality and mission of the prophets this 
religion was enriched; it is also true that the Christian religion derives 
from Christ. Yet the religion of Israel was not merely a body of doctrine 
which was declared through Moses and the prophets, and the Christian 
religion is not merely a corpus of teaching begun by Christ and continued 
by Paul. The religion of both Old Testament and New has one charac- 
teristic that it shares with no other religion. It is religion that was born 
of history. It was not merely mediated through historical persons. It 
was mediated also through the events of history. This is not to belittle 
the personal factor in either Testament. For the bare fact of history 
would have achieved little without its interpretation, and it was through 
the great and inspired figures that this interpretation was given. Yet 
without the historical facts there could have been no interpretation of 
them. Both the objective fact and the prophetic interpreter must be 
equally remembered in any sound understanding of biblical religion. 
Fundamental to the religion of the Old Testament is the fact of the 
Exodus. This was an event of history, which happened at a particular 
moment of time, however difficult it is for us to determine its date and 
many of its circumstances. It was announced beforehand by Moses, and 
achieved for a people that trusted his announcement; it was also inter- 
preted by the same Moses. To it Israel never ceased to look back, not 
merely in commemoration of an ancient event, but to keep alive its abid- 
ing meaning for her. She believed that she was the elect of God because 
God had undeniably chosen her. Moses had come to her in her weak- 
ness and bondage, announcing that he came in God’s name to effect her 
deliverance. Events had responded to his word, and she had gone forth. 
Hence her faith in her election was not based on her own vanity, but on 
a concrete experience. She believed that her God was a saving God be- 
cause he had undeniably saved her. Not by her own acts, or by the acts 
of Moses, was she delivered, but by the mighty acts of God achieved 
through natural forces that responded both to her need and to the word 
of Moses. And Moses claimed to be speaking in the name of God. In 
these events of history, therefore, the character of God was revealed, 
and Israel found a theological significance in them. It was in response 
to this revelation of God that she committed herself in the wilderness 
covenant to him who had delivered her. The continually repeated cele- 
bration of the deliverance was more than a historical commemoration. 
It was a reminder of the character of God and of his relation to Israel, 
and a renewal of his claim to her response in loyalty. It was thus in a real 
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sense a sacrament, renewing for those who truly partook of it the essential 
significance of the ancient events. 

Nor was it only once that history was the medium of God’s revelation 
and the sphere of his activity. While Joshua’s victory over the coalition 
that assembled against Gibeon was in part due to his swift action and 
the courage of his troops, it was also helped by favorable natural forces, 
in which Israel saw the hand of God coming to her aid. Yet more sig- 
nificant was the defeat of Sisera. Here Deborah and Barak summoned 
Israelite tribes in the name of their God to an apparently hopeless enter- 
prise, which succeeded less through their skill and daring than through 
timely conditions of weather which were wholly beyond their control. 
Here, as in the Exodus, the conditions responded not alone to their need 
but to the prior promise of the prophetess, who spake, not as a sooth- 
sayer prognosticating events, but as the mouthpiece of God, uttering 
his word. In the time of Hezekiah, when the Assyrian armies came to 
besiege Jerusalem and their commander poured his abuse upon the city 
and its God, Isaiah promised a deliverance that should not come through 
Jerusalem’s own efforts, but of which she should be but a spectator. The 
enemy’s army was struck by disease and paralyzed, and the prophet’s 
word was fulfilled in the withdrawal of the foe. These timely coinci- 
dences were not merely occasions when Israel was helped by natural and 
nonhuman forces that responded to her need. They responded to prior 
confidence that help would come, and a confidence that rested on what 
was believed to be a divine word or impulse. 

Nor was history always the sphere of God’s activity on behalf of his 
people. It was also the sphere in which he could work to bring sorrow 
and disaster on his people, and again in response to the prior word of the 
prophet. It was always the interpreted event that was significant, the 
event that was interpreted not in retrospect but in prospect. For when 
prophets foretold events, they did not merely foretell the bare events but 
ever interpreted the significance of them. 

Fundamental to the religion of the New Testament is the fact of the 
Cross and Resurrection. Here again we have a foundation in historical 
event, happening at a particular moment of time yet charged with pro- 
found and enduring significance for men. It was both announced and 
interpreted by our Lord, and to its fuller interpretation much of the New 
Testament is devoted. Its saving power was there declared, and in the 
experience of millions it has been proved. For witness there has been not 
merely their subjective consciousness but the objective and visible tenor 
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of their lives. In response to the love which was manifested in the suffer- 
ing of Christ, they have yielded themselves in penitence and surrender 
to him, to experience the power of his redemption and the renewal of 
the very springs of their being. His death—an event of history that took 
place once long years ago—has become the vehicle of grace to them, for 
they have been lifted into its significance. In a profound sense they have 
entered into that death and the resurrection that followed it, dying to 
the old self and rising to a new that derives from their Lord and that is 
able to say with Paul: “I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me” (Gal. 2:20). In baptism this spiritual entering into Christ’s 
death and resurrection has been symbolized (Rom. 6:4 ff.), and in the 
sacrament wherein his death is remembered its power is renewed in 
those who rightly partake. 

A religion which is thus rooted and grounded in history cannot ignore 
history. Hence a historical understanding of the Bible is not a superfluity 
which can be dispensed with in biblical interpretation, leaving a body of 
ideas and principles divorced from the process out of which they were 
born. Nor is the authority of the Bible to be found in the abstract “truth” 
of a revelation contained in its pages. It lies rather in the totality of the 
concrete fact and its significance. The interpreter of the Bible must 
therefore seek to apprehend the fact as a historical fact, and must have 
a historical sense, relating the Bible first of all to its context of history 
and grasping the whole process through which the ideas were revealed. 
That this is no simple matter is beyond question. But if the biblical claim 
is justified, it is surely worth the effort to possess this understanding, and 
we do not honor God when we spare ourselves the effort to understand 
the medium and the sphere of his self-revelation. “he desire for short cuts 
and easy results is unworthy of the patience which God himself has mani- 
fested and the infinite cost whereby his revelation was consummated. 
He who for us spared not his own Son may reasonably claim of us our 
toil and our time to understand his Word. 

For this historical understanding of the Bible ever-expanding sources 
are open to us. The Bible as a source book of Israel’s history is no longer 
to be studied by itself, supplemented to a modest extent, especially for 
the later periods, by classical sources. It is to be read in the background 
of historical texts recovered in modern times in long-forgotten languages, 
and in the light of archaeological finds on excavated sites, even where no 
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texts have come to light. Moreover, we have a considerable knowledge 
of the cultural background of Israel’s life, which so largely colored the 
situations that confronted her religious leaders. The world in which she 
was set lives for us as it has lived for no generation before ours through 
all the Christian centuries. She did not live in vacuo, and it was not in 
vacuo that her religious ideas and practices were born. 

It is, of course, obvious that not every interpreter of the Bible can be 
a specialist in biblical archaeology, nor can any be acquainted with all 
the vast material that has been brought to light. If he were, he would 
have no time left for his more particular work of interpreting the Bible. 
He should have some measure of acquaintance with the more significant 
contributions from this field to the understanding of the historical and 
cultural background of the Bible, because it is essential that he should 
have a sound historical sense and a good grasp of the historical process, 
both in the realm of action and in that of ideas, so that as far as may be 
he can see everything in its proper context. 

On the other hand, he must beware of letting the materials of biblical 
archaeology smother everything else, so that the Bible can no longer speak 
to him with its own voice, but only with the voice of the cultures which 
lay behind and around its writers. To come to the Bible with Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian or Canaanite glasses, and to see everything in the 
colors of those glasses, is as easy as it is unsatisfying. Nothing is to be 
interpreted merely in terms of that out of which it has emerged, and the 
uniqueness of biblical religion cannot be belittled because of its links with 
other cultures. Every achievement of modern science is to be explained 
in part in terms of the work of earlier scientists, and every wise scientist 
would confess that he has inherited far more than he has contributed. 
Yet his work is not to be assessed wholly in terms of that which he has 
inherited, and it is that which he has not inherited which gives unique- 
ness to his work. In the same way a discriminating acquaintance with 
all that Israel owed to others should enable us to perceive more clearly 
all that is distinctive in her legacy to the world. 

It is thus of the first importance that our historical sense should not be 
vitiated by preconceived ideas, and that we should not approach the 
evidence with an evolutionary or deterministic theory, as though each 
historical situation developed in a natural or inevitable way out of the 
one that preceded it and the religious ideas of Israel represented but the 
confluence of the ideas of her ancestors and neighbors. It is, of course, 
true that no historical situation can be understood in isolation from that 
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which preceded it. Yet it is never wholly determined by that which pre- 
ceded it. And most of all is this true of the great critical and creative 
moments of Israel’s history. No mere study of the conditions in which 
Israel found herself vis-a-vis Egypt immediately before the crossing of 
the Red Sea can explain her deliverance. For it was effected by natural 
forces which were in no way causally connected with either Pharaoh’s 
or Israel’s movements. It is also true that behind many of the ideas and 
practices which appear in the Old Testament can be found ideas and 
practices which were current among Israel’s neighbors, while behind 
ideas and practices which marked the Early Church can be found those 
of Israel. Yet in neither case is the one set of ideas and practices to be ex- 
plained wholly by the other, as though it were its inevitable issue. New 
and independent factors came in to mold what was carried forward and 
to make it the vehicle of that which was not already there. A sound his- 
torical sense requires the capacity to appreciate all that binds each mo- 
ment to that which precedes and that which follows, but also the power 
to observe that which distinguishes each moment from its predecessor 
and its successor. For amid all the continuity of history there is initiative, 
both in the realm of action and in the realm of idea. 

This means that every situation of history and every significant pass- 
age of the Bible must be studied in relation to the whole process and also 
in and for itself. Here again exacting disciplines yield the equipment of 
the ideal interpreter. Literary and textual criticism and a wide range of 
linguistic knowledge are necessary for the fulfillment of his task. Con- 
trary dangers once more beset him. He may be so immersed in the minu- 
tiae of scholarship that he misses the essential significance of what he 
studies, failing to see the wood for the trees; or he may be so eager to 
address himself to his task that he fails to equip himself reasonably to 
perform it. It is idle to pretend to study a situation for itself if we are 
indifferent to its recoverable elements; it is idle to profess to interpret 
a passage if we are indifferent to its original form and the precise signifi- 
cance of its terms. For while it is not sufficient to understand what the 
original writer meant by his words, or what his first readers took them to 
mean, it is intolerable to treat this as negligible. From here all interpre- 
tation must start, though it falls short if it stops here. 

Not every interpreter can have the ideal equipment. Indeed, none 
can attain the ideal, and all that any can hope to do is to attain a reason- 
able balance of the qualities and varieties of equipment his task demands. 
To ask that every interpreter of the Bible should possess a wide linguistic 
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equipment would be to deny the task of its interpretation to all but a 
handful of specialists, who might lack other equally essential qualities 
even though they possessed the linguistic knowledge. It does not seem 
unreasonable to ask, however, that all who would interpret the Bible to 
others should have some acquaintance with Hebrew and Greek. We 
should be astonished at one who claimed to be a specialist in the inter- 
pretation of Greek tragedy but who could not read Greek, or who offered 
to expound the Confucian classics without any knowledge of Chinese. 
But too often the biblical interpreter has little or no access to the original 
texts that he so confidently handles. 

Yet however fully he is equipped for all that has been mentioned, he 
is quite unfitted to interpret the Bible relevantly to our day if he has no 
more. To have all the historical, literary, textual, and linguistic knowl- 
edge might enable him to pour forth the treasures of learning. But 
biblical interpretation is more than an intellectual pursuit, and it is ad- 
dressed to something other than the mere passing of examinations. To 
see Moses or Isaiah or Jesus with vividness in the situations of their day, 
to enter into those situations so that he can feel as though he were living 
in that day, to hear their word as their contemporaries heard it, and to 
share their wonder at its newness and challenge, might be given to him. 
And this would indeed be a grand and exhilarating experience. But it 
would not enable him to give spiritual instruction to men in our day un- 
less to it were added spiritual penetration. 

That is why men are asking for commentaries with a new emphasis, 
and an interpretation that is no less scholarly than we have known but 
more profoundly theological. We need a more dynamic view of the Bible 
and its ideas. All is to be studied not only in and for itself, and in rela- 
tion to that which immediately preceded it and that which immediately 
followed it, but in relation to its lasting influence on the ages that fol- 
lowed. It is yet more to be studied to discern what is the veritable word 
of God which was mediated through it. For it is not enough to believe 
that God revealed some elements of his character in the events of his- 
tory and that he revealed his will through the personality of the prophets, 
In so far as he revealed himself, the revelation is valid for all time; for 
his character is unchanging. It is therefore important to ask how far he 
revealed himself in each moment of the process and how far his word 
can be found in the word of prophet, lawgiver, and psalmist. 

That not every word in the Old Testament is of equally enduring va- 
lidity is tacitly and universally agreed. Much of the law of the Pentateuch 
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we no longer regard as valid for us. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth” is specifically transcended in the words of our Lord (Matt. 
5:38 f.). The Jewish food laws are no longer regarded as binding on 
us, and we eat ham with no sense of guilt. For this, too, we may find 
some justification in the word of our Lord: “Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man” (Matt. 15:11). Much that is not specifically 
repudiated by Christ has ceased to be treated as valid for us. The law 
of levirate marriage we treat as an outdated usage, and many of the social 
and sanitary laws of the Pentateuch we dismiss as without authority for 
us. The whole sacrificial system of the Old Testament came to an end 
for the Jew with the destruction of the Temple, and for Christians it was 
already abrogated before that event. Jeremiah’s cries for vengeance 
on his personal foes contrast with our Lord’s “Father, forgive them” 
(Luke 23:34), and neither they nor the imprecatory passages in the 
Psalms are regarded as models for our imitation. 

If we allow that what the New Testament specifically abrogates, or 
by implication sets aside, is no longer to be regarded as the true will of 
God for man, we recognize that not all in the Old Testament is to be 
regarded as the enduring revelation of the unchanging God; while if we 
allow that where there is no clear abrogation in the New Testament, 
either specific or implicit, we may still set aside elements of the Old 
Testament teaching, we yet more claim that this teaching is to be tested 
by something other than itself before we can accept its validity for us. 

The interpreter of the Bible must therefore give guidance here and 
show how far the revelation of the infallible and unchanging God was 
obscured by the fallible channels through which it was given, and how 
far an inner and enduring core of significance can be distinguished from 
the temporary forms, related to the conditions and the outlook of past 
ages, in which it was cast. For even God can lead man forward only by 
slow and halting steps, since they are all that man is willing to take. And 
in many ages he stubbornly refuses to step forward at all, or even steps 
backward with less halting movement. This was recognized by our 
Lord, when, speaking of the Old Testament law of divorce, he said: 
“Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put away 
your wives” (Matt. 19:8). Here it is implied that this law never really 
expressed the true will of God, but that God’s power to reveal his will 
was limited by men’s capacity to receive the revelation, and that this 
capacity was limited by the obtuseness of their hearts and the stubborn- 
ness of their wills. 
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That for the Christian the test of Christ—not merely the specific word 
of Christ, but his spirit—is the ultimate test, is scarcely to be denied. Yet 
the mere rejection of all that does not conform to his spirit is insufficient, 
since that would imply that whatever is rejected were best deleted from 
the Christian Bible as no longer having any but a purely historical or 
antiquarian meaning. It is necessary to see that even in what we reject 
there was often some core of worth that is not without message for us. 

Just here the knowledge of surrounding peoples brought to us by 
archaeology and other sources of knowledge is often of great importance. 
It enables us to see that many of the things that shock us in the Old Testa- 
ment were not specifically Israelite at all but were inherited by Israel 
from the ancient past. The massacre of conquered foes and the aveng- 
ing of blood both belong to this category. They were customs of the 
world in which Israel lived. Of the former we hear little after the foun- 
dation of the monarchy, and Israel herself seems to have come to a reali- 
zation that this was not really God’s will. The latter custom seems to 
have been subjected to a progressive restraint in Israel, where murder 
was distinguished from homicide and places of safety were provided 
for the homicide where he was safe from the pursuit of the avenger, 
while in the latest strands of Old Testament law there was a temporal 
limitation of the right of revenge. The real contribution of the Old Tes- 
tament, therefore, is to be found in the control and not in the ordinance, 
and its direction was toward that abrogation which has taken place. 

Similarly, the law of levirate marriage comes down from very ancient 
times and has its counterpart among many peoples besides Israel. It 
belongs to a social system different from our own, and it was not spe- 
cifically born of the distinctive faith of Israel. Yet even here we find in 
the scanty references to it in the Old Testament a distinctive note in the 
deep mutual loyalty within a family—a note that can with profit be 
translated into other terms in modern society. 

Moreover, it often happens that what is outgrown and transcended 
passes on its essential significance to other forms and thus dies to rise 
again. This is certainly the case with the sacrificial ritual of the Old Tes- 
tament in relation to the New. For the Christian, it is superseded in the 
cross of Christ. But it does not become meaningless. Much of its signifi- 
cance is transferred to the cross, which is thus made the vehicle of some, 
at least, of the aspects of the meaning of sacrifice. 

All this means that a thread of unity is to be found by the interpreter 

in the Bible. It belongs together, not merely because it represents various 
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moments in the history of a single people and enables us to piece together 
its spiritual pilgrimage, but because something was carried forward 
from one moment to another. There is the organic unity of a living pro- 
cess running through it. The Old Testament is ever looking forward to 
something beyond itself, and the consummation in the New cannot be 
understood without that which lies behind it, the fulfillment of whose 
hopes it declares itself to be. Hence for the Christian the interpretation 
of the Old Testament must be a Christian interpretation. This does not 
mean, let it be repeated, that the New Testament is to be read back into 
the Old and a Christian sense forced on passages whose authors can have 
had no idea of such a sense. It means rather that beyond the original 
signification a passage may have had—an original signification which 
must be diligently sought and which must be the starting point of inter- 
pretation—and beyond any understanding in terms of the source of its 
ideas and the circumstances out of which it arose and to which it imme- 
diately led, it must be viewed in the light of its contribution to the reve- 
lation that reached its consummation in Christ. It must be read in the 
light of that to which it pointed. 

In more than one publication I have quoted a penetrating observation 
which I heard or read many years ago but whose source is quite forgot- 
ten: “Old Testament prophecies run to Christ, as tidal rivers to the 
sea, only to feel his reflex influence upon them.” This is true of more 
than prophecies, and it means that our interpretation of the Bible must 
be throughout Christian, not forcing a Christian meaning on what never 
was or could be Christian, but viewing it in relation to Christ and sub- 
ordinating all its scientific interest to its Christocentric interest. 

It has been said above that the diversity of the Bible has often been 
overemphasized, with one part set over against another in exaggerated 
contrast. When now it is said that a thread of unity is to be found in the 
Bible, it is not to be supposed that all its authors speak with one voice, or 
that no diversity exists. In an orchestra there is diversity; yet there is 
also unity. Each instrument follows its own path in the scale; yet all be- 
long together in the design of the composer, and a fundamental unity 
is recognized by all. Within the Bible there is, of course, rich literary 
diversity, and also spiritual diversity. No one regards all its parts as on a 
common level of spiritual grandeur and authority, and it has already 
been argued that the interpreter must be alive to differentiation. Yet we 
have not a collection of unrelated odds and ends but a corpus of writings 
that in a real sense belong together. The interpreter must ever be on his 
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guard against turning his differentiation into caricature and destroying 
the essential unity that exists amid all the diversity of emphasis. 

In the prophetic books the weight of emphasis is not on the sacrificial 
ritual but on the corollaries of true religion in daily life, while in the law 
the weight of emphasis is on the observance of the cultic rites. This 
diversity of emphasis sometimes gives rise to the impression that the 
prophets—or at any rate the pre-exilic prophets—were opposed to the 
cultus as such and advocated a religion which knew no forms save the 
forms of high living, whereas the exponents of the law were mere ritual- 
ists, to whom the form was everything and the spirit nothing. It is im- 
probable that the prophets were so unpractical as to suppose that re- 
ligion would survive without any forms, and equally improbable that 
the creators of the law were indifferent to ethical principles. The proph- 
ets declared the hollow futility of forms that were not the vehicle of the 
spirit, expressing itself not alone in cultic act but in the surrender of the 
life to God to reflect his spirit and his will; while the creators of the law 
believed in the value of the rites that were the vehicle of the spirit, and 
they contemplated such humble obedience to God as the prophets called 
for being brought to the sacrifices they prescribed. That either emphasis 
has its dangers if carried to extremes, with the other excluded, is unde- 
niable. Yet when each is complemented by the other, a wholeness is 
found that neither alone can yield. 

In the same way there is manifestly a diversity between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and it has already been said that for the Christian 
the Old is to be tested by the New. Yet much in the Old is taken for 
granted in the New, and caught up into the New, and both belong to- 
gether because a deep unity binds them together. All the prophetic 
emphasis on holy living with the corresponding rejection of mere rites 
and ceremonies that are ends in themselves, belongs as much to the New 
Testament as to the Old. At the same time the New Testament does not 
contemplate a religion that is completely amorphous and individual. It 
is true that it abrogates the old ritual forms, especially those belonging 
to the sacrificial cultus; but it attaches their significance, at least in large 
measure, to the death of Christ, and its own simple sacraments are re- 
lated to that death and mediate to the believer the divine cleansing and 
communion that the sacrifices of the Temple were believed to mediate 
when rightly offered. It does not offer ceremonies which are mere opera 
operata, effective independently of the spirit of those on whose behalf 
they are performed. It calls for faith as the condition of baptism (Acts 
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8:36 f.), and it declares as definitely as the prophets did in relation to 
sacrifice that its other sacrament is fraught with curse to him who ap- 
proaches it in the wrong spirit (I Cor. 11:27). What it means by faith 
is no mere formula of belief but the vital surrender of the whole spirit 
and personality to Christ, to be infused by him and to draw life from 
him (John 15:4 ff.). If the law and the prophets are both in a sense 
abrogated, therefore, in a sense both are taken up into the new faith. 

So, too, when Jesus is set against Paul, a diversity of emphasis is con- 
verted into a false contradiction. To regard Jesus as a mere teacher of 
righteousness, whose message resolved itself into no more than a call to try 
to imitate his spirit, while regarding Paul as a theologian who radically 
changed the new faith and created Christ as its object, is to misunder- 
stand both Jesus and Paul. Such a view can be maintained only when 
the Gospels are first rewritten in order to sustain it. The evidence that 
we have makes it clear that Jesus was conscious of his own uniqueness 
and called men to follow him, not by the mere effort of their wills, but 
in the strength communicated by the touch of his personality upon them. 
Moreover, he believed that his death would release saving power which 
would avail to enable men to respond to his call. The prophetic element 
in his teaching cannot be separated from his teaching about himself 
and about his death. Hence, when Paul stresses the uniqueness of the 
person and work of Christ, he is not importing something wholly new 
but bringing out the significance of those new elements that were already 
there in the message and mission of Jesus. Nor was Paul indifferent to 
the prophetic element in religion, but related holy living and the partici- 
pation in the fruits of Christ’s work as truly as any prophet could have 
related the doing of God’s will with the blessings of the old rites. 

There is yet another principle of interpretation which remains to be 
mentioned, without which no interpretation can be adequately relevant. 
It is found in the application of the fundamental message of the Bible 
to the conditions of our own day. In an unpublished lecture the late 
Principal H. Wheeler Robinson observed: “Wise application is the best 
form of exegesis, for it brings the past into which we can never wholly 
penetrate into relation with that present in which we actually live.” This 
means that the theological interpretation of the Bible which is often called 
for, and which indeed is to be desired, is not sufficient. For the Bible 
is more than a theological book. It is a religious book; and religion is 
more than theology. Its study should do more than develop right views 
about God, man, and duty; it should nurture right relations to God. 
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The great pre-exilic prophets spoke primarily to their contemporaries. 
Their message cannot be understood without relation to the political, 
social, and religious conditions of their times. They denounced particu- 
lar evils of society, which are not found today in their ancient form in 
the society in which we live. A mere historical interest attaches to this 
part of their study. Each of them based his message on his vision of God, 
in the light of which he looked out on society, and each brought out his 
characteristic emphasis on the Being of God and his will. Each, there- 
fore, made a theological contribution, and together they brought into 
clearer focus aspects of the nature of God which have become part of the 
common stock of both Judaism and Christianity. Each recognized that 
the divine election carried corollaries, and that the rejection of the corol- 
laries was tantamount to the repudiation of the election. Each recog- 
nized that the nation that refused to base its internal life on the will of 
God could not be sensitive to his guidance in its external policies. And 
since they all believed that in the will of God is the only foundation for 
the well-being of man or of nations, they were sure that disaster lay be- 
fore the people that rejected that will—a disaster that should attest the 
love of God no less than his justice, since indifference to the spiritual 
well-being of men could never manifest the love of a righteous God. 
Each believed that the disaster he predicted would be disciplinary, and, 
while he sadly recognized that it would consume much of the nation, he 
believed that there would emerge a chastened remnant which would be 
the heir of the divine election and carry forward the promises of God to 
their greater fulfillment in a future day. In each, therefore, there is the 
forward look that leads to Christ. To each the great essence of religion 
lay less in doing than in being, for its purpose was to enable men to re- 
flect the character of God. When they called for righteousness, it was not 
because God arbitrarily demanded this from men but because God is 
righteous. And whatever God is, they who worship him are called to be. 
Here are great principles which can be applied to the conditions of 
our day and which urgentiy call for application. The end of our worship 
is that we may reflect the character of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and anything but this is a denial of him and disloyalty to 
him. The well-being of our modern society depends on our surrender 
of spirit to him and our acceptance of his will in our own lives first of all. 
All the architecture of our institutions, whether national or international, 
must be futile to achieve what we demand unless we sincerely desire to 
make them the vehicles of God’s will. The rampant selfishness within 
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our society, the insularity of the nationalisms that abound in the world, 
and the eagerness of nations and groups to overreach one another are as 
little able to minister to the well-being of men as were the forms which 
the same spirit took in ancient Isrzl. 

Twenty years ago I was expounding the book of Jeremiah to a class of 
theological students in China. I endeavored to set the prophet in the 
context of his own day, to relate him to the conditions of the seventh 
century B.c. I did not ignore the problems of the text or the critical prob- 
lems that attach to the book. I dealt with the ideas of the prophet and 
the significance of those ideas for the development of Israel’s religion and 
for Christianity. And beyond that I drew attention to the underlying 
principles which could be reapplied in every age to the conditions of that 
age—principles whose validity was more enduring than the prophet’s 
own application of them. As the guest in a foreign land, I did not pro- 
ceed to apply those principles to contemporary Chinese conditions but 
left that to the students to do for themselves. Nor did they fail to do it. 
They came to the study without enthusiasm; with reluctance they studied 
the Old Testament. Their apathy vanished when they found that in a 
real sense they were dealing with a contemporary book, charged with a 
spiritual message to themselves and their own country and time, when 
the principles on which it rested were isolated from the forms in which 
they were expressed so that they could be translated faithfully into the 
terms of other forms. Yet that translation could be attempted only when 
these principles had first been understood in the terms in which they 
stood and in relation to the conditions to which they were first addressed. 

One other illustration may here be given. The figure of the Suffering 
Servant in Deutero-Isaiah has given rise to endless discussion, without 
yielding any generally agreed identification of the figure. To some the 
figure is a personification ; to others it isa person. And many of those who 
take the latter view seek to identify him with some known or unknown 
figure of the prophet’s own day or an earlier generation. To me it 
seems probable that neither the individual nor the collective view can 
offer a simple solution of the problem; I find in the Servant rather a 
personification that became a person. At first the writer appears to have 
thought of Israel as the Servant; but as his thought was carried more 
deeply into the nature of the Servant’s mission and all that it would en- 
tail, he came to perceive that this mission would be carried to its consum- 
mation in an individual who should in himself represent the nation and 
in the sacrifice of himself serve it and the world. In so far as the per- 
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sonfication became a person, therefore, it was a future person who should 
in himself supremely embody and fulfill the mission which was the goal 
of Israel’s election. From the study of the conditions amid which the 
concept of the Servant arose in the prophet’s mind, and the ideas that 
entered into his picture, we are, therefore, carried to our Lord, in whom 
his conception of service through suffering had its unique fulfillment. 
Yet in the fluidity of the prophet’s thought the personification that be- 
came a person did not wholly cease to be a personification. The person 
was still the representative of the nation, uniquely fulfilling in himself 
its mission. And in his fulfillment he still called the nation to enter in 
some measure into the mission, and into the suffering whereby alone it 
could be achieved. If, then, the church is the heir of Israel and of her 
mission, it is called to enter in some measure into the suffering of Christ. 
To enter into the physical suffering of the cross is impossible, but the 
real suffering of Christ was not physical. It was the agony of spirit of 
him who was rejected by those he so supremely loved. Into that agony 
of spirit we can enter when we enter into the love of God and his yearn- 
ing over men. The New Testament talks of entering into the fellowship 
of Christ’s sufferings, of dying with him and rising to share the power 
of his endless life, of being so infused with his spirit that he can in a pro- 
found sense be said to live in us. If this has any meaning, we are called 
not to be spectators of his service for the world, or piously to wish that 
the world would yield to his sway, but to feel something of the anguish 
of his heart. The interpretation of Isaiah 53 is not complete without 
this. Israel is called to share the mission of the Servant, and it can be 
shared only when she is consumed with that mission to the world and 
knows an anguish of spirit to bring it to its conclusion. 

Here, then, are some of the main principles of an adequate interpre- 
tation of the Bible relevant to this age. They are demanded in varying 
measure at different levels of interpretation. The more technical and 
scientific elements must figure more largely in interpretation to inter- 
preters and in the scholarly commentaries that are written for specialized 
readers. Yet even for the general reader these elements should not be 
wholly unrepresented, since no sound understanding of the Bible can 
ignore its original meaning to writer and reader, or the conditions and 
mentality of those from whom it sprang. On the other hand, at no level 
should the abiding significance be left out of account, or an interpretation 
be offered that is without spiritual quality. In fine, the relevance of bibli- 
cal interpretation can be found only in a relevant interpretation. 








The Humiliated and Exalted Son 


by EDWIN LEWIS 


AN ATTEMPT is to be made here to interpret, with especial reference to 
its doctrinal significance, the profound and moving passage in Phil. 
2:5-11, ordinarily known as the “kenosis” passage. It is so called because 
the passage centers in the declaration “He emptied himself,” the Greek 
word for “an emptying” being kenosis. 

There is no place in the New Testament, not even in Eph. 1:3-14, 
where a wider vista of thought and reality is opened up before the Chris- 
tian mind. One says “the Christian mind” because to no other mind can 
the passage be made intelligible or credible. The interpreter cannot 
properly interpret unless he shares the standpoint from which the pas- 
sage was first written. How can Christ be set forth in all his manifold 
significance except by one who believes already that the significance 
is actually there? The least we can bring to the comprehension and eluci- 
dation of this passage is the conviction, born of a living faith and still 
further nurtured by that faith, that human redemption cost the utmost 
that it was possible for God to do and the utmost that it was possible for 
God to suffer. 

The passage does not stand alone in the New Testament. Even if it 
did, it would not thereupon become suspect, because it so manifestly sets 
forth what must be the ultimate logic of faith. Faith in a Redeemer 
must be faith in a Power—we shall say a Personal Power—than which 
there cannot be a greater. That this is so, and that Christ is the Eternal 
Son of the Eternal Father now “come in the flesh” for man’s redemp- 
tion, is plainly enough the burden of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, 
and of the great passage Col. 1:12-23, and of the introductory verses 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. With a less full explication, but with no 
difference in the essential meaning, the truth in question is concisely and 
simply expressed in II Cor. 8:9: “For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might become rich.” In what sense was he 
“rich”? In what sense did he become “poor”? What is the nature of the 
riches which through his “poverty” may become ours? 
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The Ethical Motivation 


What impresses us, however, about the Philippians passage is its al- 
most incidental character in relation to the context. The Prologue of 
the Fourth Gospel is manifestly intended to set forth a proposition. Who- 
ever wrote the Prologue, he is deliberately creating a majestic cosmic set- 
ting for the narrative that is to follow. The introduction to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews creates the same conviction. If one may so say, the writer 
states a thesis which it is the purpose of the Epistle to make good and 
then apply. In that sense, the Epistle is a piece of apologetic. Similarly 
with Col. 1:12-23. The Epistle has specific reference to the Gnostic 
philosophy which prevailed in the region of Colossze, and which is known 
to have infected the Christian churches there. The result was the alleged 
subordination of Christ to certain cosmic powers, with a consequent limi- 
tation on both his personal significance and his achievement on behalf 
of men. Paul sees that the Gnostic claim cuts at the very roots of the 
gospel, robbing it of its absoluteness and finality. In a word, the Colos- 
sians passage is deliberately and consciously doctrinal. 

But this is not the case with the passage before us from Philippians. 
Paul’s immediate concern is with Christian conduct. Already he has 
written the exhortation, “Let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel 
of Christ” (1:27). He goes on to say that among Christians there must 
be no pride of place, no factions, no unseemly jealousies, no exalting of 
self above others, no absorption in one’s own petty concerns. Instead, the 
Christian’s attitude is to be that of his Lord. He is to come under the 
royal law. He will so think within himself as Christ thought within him- 
self—which is the real meaning of the exhortation, “Have this mind 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

What, then, did Christ think within himself? What was his attitude? 
What was the royal law to which he gave his complete assent? The 
answer is in the declaration of his “self-emptying,” with all the concomi- 
tants that this necessarily carries. 

There is nowhere a suggestion that Paul supposes he is saying anything 
new. We feel rather that he is simply reminding the Philippian Chris- 
tians of a truth with which they are already familiar. How could they 
go the upward way? How could they know exaltation? Paradoxically 
enough, only by going the downward way, only by knowing humiliation. 
Was not the Lord himself their example in this regard? To enter into 
salvation, they must be as the Saviour. Within the range of their lesser 
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capacity they are to do as he did within the range of his much greater 
capacity. What he did, he only could do; but the spirit in which he did 
it, the “thinking within himself” which was expressed in his voluntary 
self-emptying—this is required of the Christian just because for him 
Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The truth which Paul thus repeats more or less incidentally for the 
sake of emphasizing the normal demand on Christian conduct is, how- 
ever, a truth of nothing less than overwhelming magnitude. It exerts a 
shattering impact upon all naturalistic philosophies. It reveals the ham- 
pering limitations of all purely humanitarian Christologies. It destroys 
the very bases of all humanistic self-sufficiency in respect to the true ends 
of life. It challenges the assumption of theistic absolutism, even of so 
noble a kind as that of Baron von Hiigel, that God, being necessarily 
“impassible,” can never undergo any sort of modification, can never be 
the subject of a “new” experience. The truth Paul sets forth thus inci- 
dentally, therefore, demands its own appropriate Weltanschauung, and 
a radical one: literally “a Christian view of God and the world.” 


The “Form” of God 


Interpreters in general agree that by the “form” of God, Paul means 
the essential and unique nature of God. In the Aristotelian terminology, 
the “form” of anything is given in that complex of qualities which dis- 
tinguishes it from all else. The term, of course, has nothing whatever to 
do with shape or dimension: the form is that by which the thing is as it is. 
The form determines all the possibilities and all the activities of the 
being that has it. To change the form of an existence would be impos- 
sible, because that would be to change the existence itself, which again 
would be to destroy it, since it is a truism that one thing cannot become 
another thing and still remain itself. The form is what determines and 
establishes identity. It constitutes the law according to which an actu- 
ality must be and must act and must continue. 

Relative to the given actuality, therefore, the form is an absolute. 
Feeling, thinking, experience, and the like are, in all sentient existences, 
so many determinations following upon the form. Even in all inanimate 
existences, so far as there is a distinctive nature by which the given exist- 
ence is known to be as it is, form is still present and determinative. Some- 
thing makes a rock a rock; something makes a tree a tree; something 
makes a bird a bird; something makes a man aman. This is form. There 
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is a rock nature or form, a tree nature, a bird nature, a man nature. Each 
nature differs from the other. Within the range of each nature there are 
other differences, so that we speak of kinds of rocks, kinds of trees, kinds 
of birds, kinds of men. The basic differences are differences of the basic 
form, but the differences within each difference are simply differences 
within the basic form, or differences of species within the same genus. 

God has his own distinctive “form.” His nature is his and his only. 
He does not determine that nature, because he does not determine his 
own existence. God is the one necessary being. “I am that I am.” He 
cannot destroy his nature, and he cannot change it. His nature is as 
eternal, as necessary, as inevitable, as his existence. He has the rights, the 
prerogatives, and the responsibilities which go with his nature—that is 
to say, with his “form”—and he acts accordingly. Indeed, he could not 
act otherwise. 


God as a Fellowship 


The form of God, however, is not, according to Paul, the form of a 
solitary being. It cannot be, since Paul speaks of it as a shared form. 
The nature of God possesses a certain social quality. The fundamental 
fact of existence, which is God, is not a lonely Monad, but a Fellowship. 
Paul is not here avowing a Trinity, but he is certainly denying a God of 
absolute detachment. In the very depths of the divine nature there is a 
process of give-and-take. The very least that Paul can mean here is that 
God is a mutual Ego-Other. The conception is precisely that of John 
1:1, of Col. 1:15-17, of Heb. 1:2-3. The term “Ego-Other” is, indeed, 
abstract enough, and Paul does not use it, either here or anywhere else. 
He speaks rather of “Father-Son,” as in Col. 1:12-13, because he is 
speaking personalistically; and he implies, if he does not here directly 
affirm it, that “God” embraces both. 

The Son did not immorally “grasp” at equality with God, as at some- 
thing which was not properly his. There was a native right of the Father 
to be the Father, and there was a native right of the Son to be the Son. 
“Equality” in respect of the form of God can mean nothing less than 
this. Deity is a personal complexity. The form of God is the form of a 
Father-Son relationship. (That the form should include also the Holy 
Spirit is not a present consideration.) The relationship is indestructible 
because it is eternal, necessary, uncreated. To speak for a moment more 
theologically, the “begetting” of the Son is an eternal begetting just be- 
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cause in this is the law of the divine existence. The Father does not 
“choose” to be the Father any more than the Son “chooses” to be the 
Son. It is not possible for God to be any other way than the way he is; 
and the way he is makes “shared form,” or, preferably, fatherhood and 
sonship, intrinsic to his very nature. 

Every form involves an appropriate kind of experience. Whatever is 
knowingly alive has the kind of experience for which its nature makes 
a provision. A bird can have only a bird experience; an animal can have 
only an animal experience; a human being can have only a human ex- 
perience. Must it not then be that a divine being can have only a divine 
experience, and that to have a human experience a divine being must 
somehow add to the divine form a human form? Would this addition 
be even possible were it not for the prior fact that God is so constituted 
that his form is shared, and that one of the sharing constituents is of such 
a character, is so dependently related to the will of the other, that it is at 
this point that the addition of the human form to the divine form is al- 
ready provided for? 

The passage before us asserts that this is the situation as respects the 
nature of God, and further asserts that the transformation of this possi- 
bility into an actuality is precisely what gives us the historical Jesus! That 
the rationalistic mind should regard the assertion as sheerly incredible 
is entirely understandable! It takes a Christian mind to assent to the 
farthest reaches of Christian truth! Let us say it very simply, as a cardi- 
nal Christian doctrine, that One who lived as a Man among men— 
namely, Jesus of Nazareth—had, before he lived among men, shared in 
the experience of God because he shared in the essential nature, the 
eternal form, of God. 


He “Emptied Himself” 


To whom did it belong to empty himself? It belonged to the Son, not 
to the Father. Of what did the Son empty himself? Certainly not of his 
fundamental nature. Certainly not of his eternal form. No form can 
change itself into another form and still retain its continuity and still 
maintain its identity. The Son of God did not empty himself of the na- 
ture which constituted his sonship. He was the Son of the Father as 
necessarily as the Father was the Father of the Son. Nothing could de- 
stroy that relationship. As was said at a later time when the Christian 
mind was engaged in formulating a dogma, “There was never a time 
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when the Father had no Son,” meaning that there was never a time when 
God was not Father-Son. Equality in this regard was not something for 
the Son to grasp at, to seek to possess unlawfully, since he already pos- 
sessed it as his true right. He could not regard as a harpagmos, the Greek 
word used by Paul for “something wrongfully snatched at,” that which 
was properly his own. On the other hand, that which was rightfully his 
carried its own appropriate concomitants. Conceivably (although we 
speak here after the manner of men) he could have held fast to these 
concomitants regardless of all other considerations, as implicit in his 
equality with God. Had he done this, then these concomitants would 
have become a harpagmos. But this, says Paul, did not happen. This, 
instead, is where the self-emptying became operative and effective. 

For what the Son emptied himself of was not what he was but how 
he was. He did not empty himself of himself. The one thing he could do 
was to give up the divine experience that went with the divine form. 
The proper concomitant of his nature as Son of God was existence ac- 
cording to the divine fashion. Paul speaks of his consenting to live ac- 
cording to the fashion of man. The Greek is schema: the word approxi- 
mates a combination of the French “milieu” and the English “style” or 
“manner” or “state.” It means the conditions under which life is lived. 
The Son gave up the conditions of Deity for the conditions of humanity, 
the experience of the common glory of the divine for the experience of 
the servitude and subjection of the human. He would not cling regardless 
to the fashion of God. He emptied himself of it, stripped it off, endured 
a self-deprivation of it, and entered into the fashion of a man. 

To exchange, however, the experience that properly attended his di- 
vine sonship for the experience that properly attended human servitude, 
called for the taking on of the human “form.” Paul says that the Son 
of God took the form of a “slave” (doulos), but it is quite clear that he 
means the kind of slave that a man is. Only thus was it possible for him 
to enter into that new set of relationships, that new schema, character- 
istic of man in his finiteness, his precariousness, his unpredictable sub- 
jection. 


The New Obedience 


The contrast, therefore, is not the contrast between being the Son of 
God and being a man: the contrast is between life according to the di- 
vine fashion or style and life according to the human fashion or style. 
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The Son of God could not know what it meant to be a man except by 
becoming a man. The Spectator in the balcony must become a Partici- 
pant in the arena before he can know the full meaning of the struggle! 
Thus the Son of God as such could not know uncertainty, abandonment, 
weariness, hunger, pain, temptation, mockery, death. These pertain to 
the fashion of the human doulos, and to share in this fashion even the 
Son of God must take on the form of a human doulos and in the new 
conditions of difficulty, uncertainty, and abandonment continue and 
carry forward, even to an unspeakable death, that perfect obedience 
which in the surrendered fashion of his divine form was the natural, 
spontaneous, unconsidered law of his being. 

For Paul plainly implies that the Son’s surrender of his normal divine 
fashion or experience was in obedience to the Father’s will. He did not 
cling to his prerogatives against the Father’s will because such an act 
of rebellion or disobedience was not even provided for in his divine form! 
He could no more refuse the Father’s will than the Father could will for 
him what he might refuse. In this respect the will of the Son of God as 
incarnate could take on an ethical quality which it could never have as 
the will of the Son of God not incarnate. Even in undergoing his self- 
emptying he was following the normal pattern of his existence as the 
Eternal Son who was the unquestioning echo of the Eternal Father’s 
will. Herein, indeed, was constituted the vital bond of the Father-Son 
relationship within the circle of the divine life. 

But obedience under the new fashion, obedience in the conditions of 
a human doulos, was something different. A possibility that never ex- 
isted before, and that could not have existed before, exists now, and it 
exists in the very nature of the case. It is the possibility of uncertainty 
concerning what the Father’s will may be; it is the possibility of being 
even wrong in the understanding of it; it is the possibility of hesitation 
in respect of submitting to it; it is the possibility—for the clear logic of 
the new situation must be pursued to the very end—of even refusing the 
submission, as every other human being has refused it since the race of 
men began. The will of the Father, its ascertainment and its execution, be- 
came for the Son of God in the flesh what it had never been for the Son 
of God not yet in the flesh—a problem. That was the price he paid for 
becoming man, and the price was paid as much by the Father as by the 
Son. The testing of the Son was to be the testing of the Father as well. 
The possibility of failure was implicit in the situation, just as it was in 
the drama of the Garden of Eden. Admitting the many difficulties in- 
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volved, we must insist on that possibility as the only way to charge with 
crucial ethical significance the self-emptying, what it led to, what it cost 
of actual struggle, and what it was intended to accomplish. 

On what other ground can we hold the Incarnation to be real? On 
what other ground can we regard the Jesus of history as bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh? How can we call a being made in our likeness 
a man if the will of God is never to him a problem but always something 
perfectly evident and always something unhesitatingly accepted? When 
the Son of God took on the human form and entered into the servile 
human fashion, he became “in all things . . . like unto his brethren” and 
“in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin” (Heb. 2:17; 4:15). 

These words, “yet without sin,” are supremely significant. They mean 
that the Son’s obedience was “new” only in respect of the conditions 
under which it was rendered, not in respect of its perfection. Yet because 
it was perfect obedience under human conditions, it was obedience hav- 
ing a redemptive power, a possibility of vicarious imputation, a range 
of social permeation operating through the humble gratitude of believ- 
ing men who see this obedience rendered “in our behalf,” that never 
could have attached to the untested obedience of the Eternal Son quies- 
cent in the divine glory. 


The Ultimate Yielding 


For the ultimate test of the will of the Son of God in the flesh was in 
a demand which possessed not one shred of intrinsic credibility—death 
by a cross. The Greek is clear that Paul does not mean that Christ 
obeyed death, as though death were a Tyrant to whom he must submit; 
Paul means rather that Christ obeyed to the last dreadful limit, to the 
limit that seemed to destroy his will since it seemed to destroy himself, 
to the limit not merely of death but of death in the most fearful and de- 
grading form it could be imagined to take. 

Here is where we touch bottom. We move from an act of spontaneous 
surrender outside history to an act of agonizing surrender within his- 
tory—an act which is, profoundly speaking, history’s focal point. The 
connection between the act out of history and the act within history is 
established in the purpose of God the Father, and it is charged with 
ethical and redemptive significance in the obedience of the Incarnate 
Son. Both are needed to make the obedience mean what it means. The 
eternal Cross is transformed into the Cross in time because the Father 
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wills it and the Son obeys. The mystery which for ages hath been hid 
in God who created all things is disclosed, and the manifold wisdom of 
God therein is made manifest in a new creation, the Community of the 
Redeemed. The eternal purpose which was purposed in Christ Jesus 
our Lord is no longer only a purpose: it has become an actuality (see 
Eph. 3:8-11). ° 

It was actualized in a death on a cross, a death willed by the Eternal 
Father and accepted by the Eternal Son, hence a death which invaded 
the Godhead itself. This is the fact which makes out of “a” cross “the” 
Cross, and which lifts the Cross out of the class of events that are his- 
torical contingencies and sets it apart as the paradox of a historical abso- 
lute. God’s providential control of history is carried on with reference 
to the Cross and all it implies. We are not to look at the Cross in the light 
of history, but at history in the light of the Cross. The death of the Son 
of God is not made necessary merely by the course of history: it is made 
necessary by the operation of God’s will in and through history. History 
provides the setting: the Cross that falls within that setting has its ulti- 
mate cause outside it. Jesus Christ did not go to the Cross because it 
was the will of men that he should: he went because it was the will of 
the Father that he should, and because to know and to do the Father’s 
will was his one concern. The occasions were historical, and were so far 
forth contingencies: the event itself was not a contingency, since it was 
grounded in a necessity of the moral nature of God and assured of its 
actuality through the exercise of his moral will. 

The death of Jesus Christ on the Cross was therefore no mere after- 
thought: it was the event on which the whole possibility and purpose and 
meaning of man’s existence was postulated. The foundations of the 
world were laid with specific reference to an event for which men might 
and would prepare the stage—or help to do so—but which nothing but 
the surrendered will of the Eternal Son, caught in the complexities of 
the sinful human situation, could bring to fruition. 

What a light this throws on the agony of Gethsemane! With what 
tragic meaning this crowds the cry of desolation: “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” 


The Recovered Glory 


From existence after the fashion of God to existence after the fashion 
of man: this is the katabasis (“descent”) of the Son of God. From ex- 
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istence after the fashion of man to his rightful existence after the fashion 
of God: this is his anabasis (“ascent”). The first was effected by the 
miracle of his birth, the second by the miracle of his resurrection. “He 
went back to where he was before.” 

But he did not go back just as he was when he came: he went back 
as the Son of God who knew and would know forever what it was to be 
a man. “The Word became flesh,” and never again can the Word be 
just the Word. The fleshly limitations are no longer there, but what hap- 
pened to the Word because of the acceptance of those limitations is per- 
manent. The fact and the meaning of the human have become embodied 
in the very structure of Deity. This is not to be treated as metaphysical 
incredibility, but is rather to be taken as a datum for a new metaphysics 
— if we have the courage to take it! 

The entry of the divine into the stream of the human would or would 
not profoundly affect the stream. That remained to be seen. But the 
entry of the human into the divine produced an effect that nothing can 
ever eradicate. Men may conceivably forget and outlive the Incarnation. 
God never can. The Eternal Creative God, for the sake of his purpose 
with his creation, in particular with his creature man, suffered a modifi- 
cation of his own essential structure. Into the law of the divine he incor- 
porated the law of the human. He did this in the only way possible— 
through the participation by his Son, sharer of the divine “form,” in the 
human lot. The mark of the human is on the divine forever, the suffi- 
cient attestation to faith of the fact and the wonder of redeeming love. 

The exaltation of the Son is therefore more than the recovery of a sur- 
rendered glory: it is the surrendered glory with an increase. To Chris- 
tian faith, the inner structure and experience of the Absolute, supposedly 
a fixed quantum, has suffered a change. Only the actuality of this change 
can suffice to substantiate the faith. Metaphysical objections, which at 
the best are but so much speculation, must not be allowed to rob us of 
the ineffable mystery of redemptive love. The eternal Son of God be- 
came the Saviour of men by entering the human lot and following it 
through to its last tragic moment in the blackness of the death of the 
Cross. He remains forever the One who did that very thing. Hence- 


forth it is ... my flesh, that I seek 


In the Godhead! I seek, and I find it. 


Whereby the Son of God was humiliated, by that he is the more highly 
exalted. By that he has acquired “the name which is above every name.” 
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In Hebrew and Jewish thought, the name was not merely a convenient 
word for identifying a person. The name was part of the pers n’s very 
life. He was his name, and his name was he. To blaspheme the name 
was to blaspheme the person; to honor the name was to honor the person. 
“The name high over all” is not the “name” as we understand it. It is 
the person himself. To “bow in the name of Jesus” is to render allegiance 
to Jesus himself. It is to recognize that he is “Lord,” Lord of all, creator 
of a universal redemption. 


The Postulate of the Gospels 


It is possible to turn from the lofty range of thought that has now been 
pursued to the Gospel narratives in Matthew, Mark, and Luke and to 
declare that we are faced with two complete incompatibilities. There 
is incompatibility only when it is supposed that Paul has arbitrarily im- 
posed his thought upon the narratives. In that case, we move from the 
narratives, which we take to be self-sufficient and self-authenticating, 
to such a faith as Paul’s and we cannot see how the narratives support 
such a faith. 

The procedure is wrong. It is wrong historically ; it is wrong in the per- 
spective of faith itself. The Christian Church originated in the procla- 
mation of the gospel: the Gospels were not written until long after the 
gospel had been preached and accepted, and the gospel that was from 
the beginning preached and accepted was precisely such a gospel as 
forms the content of the Philippians passage. Not for a moment is this 
reminder intended to take away from the truth, the importance, and the 
indispensability of the Gospels. We need the Gospels to give the gospel 
its historical authentication; but we also need the gospel to give the Gos- 
pels their true significance. 

For what is the gospel? It is the declaration of God’s infinite concern 
for men, a concern to save them from the dominion of sin and to make 
out of rebels obedient and loving sons, a concern expressed in the most 
costly act of which he was capable, even the sending of his own Son, in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, to meet the evil power on behalf 
of men and to overcome it that they might become the righteousness of 
God through him. 

Only from this standpoint are the Gospels to be truly read. It we take 
the self-emptying of the eternal Son of God as the postulate of the nar- 
ratives, then everything in the narratives at once takes on a complete 
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verisimilitude, all the way from the Virgin Birth to the Resurrection. 
On the ground that the story of Jesus of Nazareth is the story of the Son 
of God voluntarily enduring the human lot to the last bitterness it could 
know, since only so could God fulfill his creative purpose with men in 
securing their redemption—on that ground the story is exactly what we 
should expect. The utter humanness of the account, intermingled with 
strange intimations of a quality and significance which overleaps the 
human without in the least degree destroying its reality, is entirely in 
keeping with the faith that it is an account of the life and experience of 
the Son of God Incarnate. We do not need to call in question a single 
feature of the narrative—except occasionally on purely critical grounds. 

What so sadly embarrasses rationalistic students of the Gospels is the 
fact that they approach the Gospels from the standpoint of the supposi- 
tion that Jesus was simply the child of Joseph and Mary, explicable as 
every man is explicable, one more of the world’s “seekers after God.” 
On such a supposition, much in the first three Gospels, much more in 
the Fourth Gospel, and the entire basic testimony in the writings of Paul, 
become simply unintelligible. We cannot deduce the gospel from the 
Gospels unless we read the Gospels in the light of the gospel. Read 
otherwise from this standpoint, the Gospels must be mutilated in all 
sorts of ways to meet the presuppositions. Read from this standpoint, 
they take on the character of a seamless robe, woven from the top 
throughout. 


The Motive Once More 


That what has now been said involves a vast and perchance audacious 
Christian supernaturalism is plainly evident. A little of what this would 
be has already been suggested; an elaboration of it is a task still waiting 
to be done. 

The present study must be content to end with a reiteration of the 
immediate reason for Paul’s writing the great passage. If we ask, Why 
has Paul reminded his readers of the overwhelming significance, both 
Godward and manward, of Jesus Christ and of what he was and of what 
he did? we can but answer as follows, if we speak from the standpoint 
of the context. We must say that he does this to show the Christian man 
that he cannot call Jesus his Lord—this being the earliest known form 
of Christian confession—without himself possessing and exhibiting that 
same spirit of self-abnegation which gives the lordship of Jesus its actu- 
ality and its power. 
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“T live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” is not a piece of vague mys- 
ticism: it is the making actual in human experience, by the way of peni- 
tence and faith and surrender and love, that which was so perfectly 
exemplified in the human experience of Jesus. Thus “Do nothing through 
faction or through vainglory, but in lowliness of mind each counting 
other better than himself; not looking each of you to his own things, but 
each of you also to the things of others. Have this mind in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who...” and what follows that “who,” as the 
basis of the exhortation, is in sober truth the most astounding declaration 
ever put into intelligible human speech. 
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The Hammer and the Anvil 
A Subjective Approach to a Pivotal Moment in the Life of a Prophet 


by HARRIS E. KIRK 


If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how canst 
thou contend with horses? and if in an open country thou wast afraid, how wilt thou 
be in the jungle of the Jordan? —JER. 12:5 


THE PROPHET had expressed a desire that he might have a lodging place 
in the wilderness for wayfaring men. He did not want solitude, but 
rather that which naturally everyone looks for sometime or other in these 
crowded days, human intercourse without responsibility; he wanted 
friendly talks with people without any sense of moral obligation toward 
them. 

Jeremiah ultimately had the chance to gratify that desire. After 
Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Jerusalem, the Babylonian general went 
to Jeremiah, who was in the company of refugees, and proposed to him 
that he should go along with them and live the remainder of his lifetime 
in Babylon, finishing a long and honorable career there. Jeremiah re- 
fused to do it on the grounds that he could not leave his people. Really he 
was making the call of his people a palpable excuse. He could not leave 
his people when he had the chance. A biographer, with the pleasing 
sentiment required by certain writers of biography, might leave it just 
there, so that people could infer that Jeremiah made that great decision 
because of his inherent nobility and strength of character. That would 
be an interesting story, but it would put the prophet’s experience entirely 
out of the range of common lives and thus rob it of its value for every 
man. When Jeremiah had opportunity to do what he wanted, he re- 
fused it, not because of any unusual greatness in himself, but because he 
had become a different man. Something very radical had happened to 
him in the meantime. And it happened to him because God came into 
the man’s life, invaded it, and took control of his affairs. For as a matter 
of fact Jeremiah, who loved his people, yet had rushed away from those 
people, had done with them, until God fetched him back and made him 
stand in his place. And from the moment God arrested him in this way 
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he became a great prophet, in many ways the forerunner of our Saviour. 

This arrest is expressed in a remarkable and significant passage from 
Jeremiah’s prophecy: “If thou hast run with the footmen, and they Fave 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses? and if ia an 
open country thou wast afraid, how wilt thou be in the jungle of the 
Jordan?” This is a passage to which one finds himself coming every now 
and then when he wants to find out if his spirit is being really tempered 
in the fires of life. It is a passage to draw out a man’s soul and make him 
humble and lowly minded. There is a story behind it which requires a 
certain amount of telling. 

This word to Jeremiah was really an answer to prayer. Here is a man 
who came into the presence of God hurt by the cruel usages of life, mak- 
ing certain demands upon God to justify himself. This is God’s answer. 
Now what is the story behind it? 

It begins with a young man’s call. Jeremiah became a prophet when 
he was twenty years of age. A man’s youth is the period when he is full 
of largehearted generosity toward ideal forms of service. By tempera- 
ment, training, and association this young man was thoroughly prepared 
to sympathize with a great spiritual advance amongst the people. Every- 
thing in him was fighting on the side of the angels. He felt that the call 
to be a prophet was a noble calling! But he had reckoned without some- 
thing in himself. When he looked out at that age, he saw it was a hard, 
severe, and vexing generation he had to work in. There was much to 
complain of in delay and hardship. But that did not really constitute his 
problem. The problem was the man himself. 

Professor William James, who was perhaps more famous than any 
other in his day for the remarkable contrasts in personality which he 
focused in certain easily remembered phrases, spoke in one of his books 
of tough-minded and tender-minded men. Nehemiah, for example, a 
tough-minded personality, would have had no difficulty in dealing with 
that unruly crowd of priests and shallow-minded people; for he was of 


that particular kind who would have no tender love for them in suffer- | 
ing—a hard, tough, virile sort of personality. But Jeremiah was tender- | 


minded toward his fellowmen, a man of extreme sensitiveness. He was 


always tempted to take that wrong turn of living more in his feelings, | 


and in the processes of his mind, than in his work. 


Walter Scott’s Journal gives us a picture of a tough sort of man who | 
lived in his work. He went through all the harsh and harassing experi- | 


ences of life, but he rarely tells anything about them. Amiel, on the other 
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hand, through many brilliant pages tells you how bad he feels about 
everything under the sun, because he is living in his feelings. Jeremiah 
was tempted to live in his feelings, to accept his impressions and sensitive- 
ness as the final register of things around. So when he looked out on all 
his era, he felt that he was not the man to deal with men in their folly 
or denounce them for their wicked ways. He drew back from the task 
and cried out, “Lord God, I cannot speak; I am a child.” But he accepted 
the call to be a prophet because God made him a very great promise. 
When God put in his hand his marching orders, he said: Never mind, 
I know all about your world. I am sending you out well prepared to 
k- meet it. I am going to make you “an iron pillar and a brazen wall,” so 
that your enemies shall dash themselves to pieces against you. And be- 


pBpAszsanB ears 


” cause of God’s assurance this man—this soft, impressionable, tender- 
hearted, sympathetic man—accepted the call to be a prophet. But here 
—" is where he made his mistake. He misread his orders. He thought them 
. an invitation to live softly, but he learned later on that he was expected 
ae to live dangerously—a very different thing. 
ee For the first eighteen years of his career he seems to have convinced 
ae himself that he was right, for those were years of favor. Josiah was on 
m the throne of Judah, the wisest king the nation had had for many years. 
— The king’s sympathies were on the side of Jeremiah and religion; and 
rd, , : , 
Jeremiah went up and down the land meeting with success and encour- 
are agement, so that during those first eighteen years of his prophetic life he 
seemed to go along very well. It is a curious thing how often that is the 
- case with most men. The period of life from twenty to forty years of age 


h is a kind of springtime. But all sorts of things happen around the fortieth 
— year. So it was with Jeremiah. 


— Josiah died, and Jehoiakim succeeded him. One of the first things he 
yee did was to proclaim his intention to suspend all religious activities. The 
a new king declared himself the enemy of the prophets. Thereupon Jere- 
te _ miah found himself a fugitive, a hunted being, compelled to spend long 
Seaill periods of time in the society of Baruch, a disappointed man who wanted 
_ to share great things but felt that he had been born out of due time. In 
a _ the fearful reckoning that came to him Jeremiah lost his courage, finally 
ngs, _ made up his mind that he had made a mistake about the whole business, 
_ and decided to abandon it and return to a safer sphere in the village 
who | 
mers where he was brought up. 
run There are many men in the world like that today. Some ministers get 


Be ° ° ° 
' into a fog in mid-career and say to themselves: “I have mistaken my 
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calling. I will turn round in my tracks, retrace my steps, and find some 
other sphere of activity.” The fog sometimes overtakes a barrister or a 
doctor. It is very often one of the contributing factors in domestic un- 
happiness. Then a man or woman, having lived through the springtime 
of their life, will think: “We have made a mistake; we will break this 
artificial arrangement and start out again.” It is a great temptation, and 
only a searching test will determine whether one shall survive in the 
moral struggle going on at such a time. If the thrusts and tests and hind- 
rances of life are to be overcome, a man must have something of a dur- 
able kind which no stroke of misfortune can destroy. Otherwise, like 
Jeremiah, he will decide to his sorrow that he can never enlarge his scope 
and must go back home. 

Jeremiah, cast down, turned home after twenty years and was sitting 
there complaining and discouraged. But he was brought back suddenly 
by this biting word of God. He expected to be freed entirely, when he 
got home, from the vexing cares that had cursed his career. But when 
he reached the village he found it had undergone a change. The people 
had no sympathy with the things of God. Furthermore, they looked 
upon Jeremiah as a queer sort of person, and they were suspicious of 
him. Some thought he was a reformer; some knew he was a prophet; 
some suspected him of all kinds of secret designs. And he thought, “Am 
I never going to be able to make any friends?” Wherever he went people 
turned their heads away; they ceased talking when he came along. They 
gossiped about him in their homes, they were suspicious of him along 
the streets, till he could stand it no longer. He did what many a man has 
done when he goes to a minister or some business friend on whom he feels 
he can lay the blame for his condition. Jeremiah said, “Here am I, O 
Lord, like a pet lamb led to the slaughter.” 

Can you imagine a man of forty years of age calling himself “a pet 
lamb” in a weak, pusillanimous, sentimental sort of mood? Fancy going 
into the Eternal Presence and talking so about life! There is nothing 
noble about that. Jeremiah was seeking what people in our world are 
asking for—undeserved sympathy. Many go to church to be “com- 
forted.” That is a word which should be struck out of our lexicons in this 
generation. Comforted! Coddled! Soothed! Men want to be sympa- 
thized with in their weaknesses, agreed with in their judgments, and en- 
couraged to go on living the lazy, careless, irresponsible lives that are so 
often identified with saintliness because they have a religious fervor 
around them. But Jeremiah was answered sharply, God speaking his own 
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language, right beside him, elbow to elbow and heart to heart. “If thou 
hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how canst 
thou contend with horses? and if in an open country you run like a fright- 
ened rabbit, what are you going to do in the jungle of the Jordan when 
you find yourself with the lions roaring about you on all sides?” 

There is a figure which expresses what God meant—it is that of the 
hammer and the anvil. God hit this man a tremendous blow. The ham- 
mer came crashing down through all the mushy sentimentality until it 
struck the anvil underneath. And when Jeremiah heard the clang of 
good steel beneath all the softness, he said to himself: “O my God, I did 
not know I had that in me. I did not know that under all this complain- 
ing there was something hard and strong and steellike.” He stood up, 
and one can imagine him growing in stature—gathering his strength to- 
gether, girding his loins, and going obediently out of that obscure little 
village where he was born and brought up. Standing in the Temple 
area in Jerusalem before a large crowd, uttering such words as are to be 
found in the twenty-sixth chapter of his prophecy, Jeremiah told pleas- 
ure-loving princelings and hypocritical priests that, if they did not mend 
their ways, their Temple would become like unto Shiloh, a refuge of 
bats and owls. The priests, in their anger, sought to kill him. But Jere- 
miah said substantially, “You can take away my life if you like, but you 
cannot silence my voice.” There is the iron pillar and the brazen wall! 
For the first time Jeremiah realized this: that the function of an iron 
pillar is not to stand in some splendid museum, to be admired by all ob- 
servers, but to carry loads; that a brazen wall is not something to gleam 
in the sunlight but something that invites and withstands blows. And 
thus he learned what God meant by living dangerously. 

Any life that is worth living is a life that increasingly invites burdens 
and responsibilities. If one has run at all, he is not to be spared from 
future running. If he has “run with the footmen,” the time must come 
when he must “contend with horses.” If he finds himself in a land of 
free movements, he must be prepared for a time when he will have to live 
in a world of restricted relationships. 

Was not that the great lesson that our Lord taught Peter? And was 
there ever a man in all the New Testament less amenable to any kind of 
restraint? Warm-blooded, largehearted, impulsive, Peter was a man whose 
natural habitat was a boat and the raging sea. But Jesus said, “When 
you were young, you went about the world as you would; but when you 
are old, another will gird you and carry you where you do not want to 
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go.” Is not that life? One starts out joyous and careless, and the world 
seems so wide. But as he gets older he goes into business, he goes into the 
church, he goes into the duties of citizenship, he marries and rears chil- 
dren. All of these duties and responsibilities gird and shut him in con- 
gested enclosures. That is life. 

There is a parable in the story of the Pied Piper of Hamlin. God comes 
to our village streets and calls us. We follow him until he gets us far 
away from village and town. Then he puts away his pipe and piles the 
burdens on. That is life, and, whether we like it or not, we have to face 
that kind of a test. The only people who survive are the people who have 
good steel in them. There may be much in a man that is sentimental and 
weak. But surely there is something beneath that is strong and unshake- 
able—because God has suffered for us, and what he has suffered for he 
must love. In his love he seeks to smash through our softness until he can 
hear the hammer ring on true steel beneath. That is why we deliberately 
challenge him, not to comfort us or coddle us, but to hit us in our softest 
and sorest place with some sort of hammer, in order that he may show 
us the fineness, the toughness, and the strength behind it all. 

Savonorola expresses this idea in a different way: 

I was in a safe haven, the life of a friar; I looked at the ways of the world, and saw 
therein many fish. With my hook I caught some; that is, by my preaching I led a few 
into the way of salvation. As I took pleasure therein, the Lord drave my bark into 


the open sea. Before me on the vast ocean I see tempests brewing. Behind I have 
lost sight of my haven; the wind drives me forward and the Lord forbids my return. 


One of the weaknesses of our modern religion, according to A. N. 
Whitehead—and I am sure he was right—one reason why the religion 
of the organized church has failed to grip our generation, is that it is 
founded upon the idea of feebleness, or modeled for the mollycoddles of 
middle-age placidity. I remember growing up in a church where it 
seemed to be the sole object of the minister to send people away with a 
warm glow, to make them feel good. You were aware of this in the 
prayers, you felt it in the singing of the hymns, you sensed it in the preach- 
ing. Then after the sermon the people, having been made to feel good, 
went up to tell the preacher how much they liked his sermon, and he 
went away feeling, “This is all I have to do until next Sunday.” That is 
a horrible travesty. The church is not meant to make anybody comfort- 
able. Its fundamental business is to make men uncomfortable. For Chris- 
tianity cannot become a tranquilizing experience until it becomes a dis- | 
turbing experience. This needs to be said with the utmost frankness and | 
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simplicity. It is the teaching of the New Testament. It is no mere rhet- 
oric that Christian living is a matter of cross-bearing, and sooner or later 
that must be faced. The rabbit’s shrill scream does not sound like the 
roar of the lion, though sometime we would like to think it does. 

Jeremiah set out in his early days mistaking the small change of re- 
ligiosity and sentiment for religion. He went out into service full of sen- 
timent and regarded himself handicapped by hardness. But that was a 
travesty on religion. And he found what every man finds: that, if he is 
to live under the divine autonomy, sooner or later God must hit him with 
his hammer. One cannot escape ill-health, bereavement, economic re- 
verse, the calamities of war; he cannot escape any of those terrible 
things that are of the outside world. Nor can he escape the girding of 
God when he drives him more and more into a tight, congested place and 
loads on him a bundle of responsibility from which he cannot break. How 
foolish it is, then, to go into God’s presence and cry out about sentiment! 
It is not pessimism to say that it is for hardship that God chooses men. 
Ease never strikes the steel in a man’s life. As we are told in a song of 
the psalmist, “Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not 
God.” 

How is the soul to be strong as it marches to meet the tragic experiences 
of life? In the same way in which Jeremiah found his strength. He 
longed for a lodging place in the wilderness for wayfaring men because 
he had run from life. Though before he had loved his people, he was 
now ready to leave them to go straight to hell, as far as he was concerned. 
He was through. But God fetched him back. He fetched him back 
through the only school in which a man can come back, the jungle of the 
Jordan. And one must have faith to go through that school. 

It is just here that Christ seems to be growing on our age. We are be- 
ginning to see how universal and yet how commonplace he is in his con- 
tacts with daily life. Politicians and reformers are inclined to get out of 
touch with life. But not Christ. He takes in the whole world and enters 
into its daily experiences, not in order that he may reconcile us to, or 
persuade us to accept, these great challenges of God, but in order that 
after these tests of God we may be saved from that silly comedy of what 
has been so praised in our day among certain adventitious priests of a 
literary sort, namely, “losing one’s faith.” If one loses his faith, it was a 
faith not worth having. For faith is not something one has but something 
that has him, and has him in spite of himself. There are many times 
when one feels that if he could get that grip of God off his shoulder he 
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would do it and run from it forever. But somehow or other the marks of 
that pierced hand make him afraid to separate himself from the hand 
that hurts him. And when God hits him right in the face, as he often 
strikes with some sudden disaster, he cannot commit the silly comedy 
of losing his faith. Instead of finding fault with God’s plans and pur- 
poses, he finds it the part of wisdom to concentrate his energies upon 
those weak sentimentalities that still lie on the surface, inviting God 
to hit again and again with his hammer until the music of the good steel 
clangs through, until it rises from those low notes of desolation to the 
great diapason of a love that is rooted in God because one is obedient to 
the leader of his faith, Jesus Christ our Lord. For none like him has 
taken this buffeting, and in the world none has been hit so hard by the 
Father himself as to cry out, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Through him the increasing gravities, hardships, and restrictions 
make human personality more and more fit for those higher and spacious 
habitations toward which our present catastrophic experience points, 
wherein men shall become full-grown children of God, children of the 
resurrection, who know how to take their share of hardness as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. 

If it comes to any man, as it did to this man, that God shall say, “If you 
have run with the footmen and they have wearied you, how can you con- 
tend with horses? and if in an unrestricted land you are running like a 
frightened child, what are you going to do in the jungle of the Jordan?” 
what shall he do? It is a great thing for a man to gird up the loins of his 
mind, grasp his staff or, if need be, his sword, and plunge unafraid into 
the thick of danger and strife, thus to endure the Cross knowing that 


death and time cannot damage, or the passing of the ages tend to destroy, 
his life. 
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“Behold, Your God!” 


by PAUL F. BARACKMAN 


O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with strength; lift 
it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold, your God! —Isa. 40:9 


“LIFT UP THY VOICE . . . be not afraid,” was the command to the prophet. 
But what was there to fear? Well, perhaps you have called out in a 
graveyard in the dark and heard no reply but the echo of your own voice 
coming back out of the silence. Perhaps you have been alone in the forest 
with the blackness of night on every sid and no star in the sky, and when 
you called there was no answer but the hush of the unresponsive world. 
Has your blood ever run cold at the thought that if you spoke, leering 
faces would peer at you and mocking laughter would answer your voice? 

If you have ever experienced any of these things, you will know why 
we read at the beginning of this message about God the injunction, “Be 
not afraid.” There come terrific times in the history of the world when 
the messengers of God are in terror of their own voices. To address ex- 
iles about God is to call out over the graveyard where hope is buried. 
Once the prophet was young and eager for his task. Once he would éry 
from the housetops and could not be heard often enough. But disaster 
and judgment intervene. Promises seem to fail. Good men suffer. Sin 
runs riot. Even under the rod men do not repent. So the messenger 
loses heart and falls silent. 

No man speaks of God but at some risk. He may speak amiss. Men 
may be disobedient. Years pass before God acts. It is the perennial peril 
of the preacher. It took courage to raise the voice in God’s behalf when 
the audience was composed of people who felt that God had played them 
false. So, under the encouragement of the One who bade him lift up 
his voice without fear, the messenger came at length to comfort the dis- 
tressed nation languishing on the plains of Babylon. 


1 


It is with a feeling of relief that we come at last to this fortieth chap- 
ter of Isaiah. For thirty-nine chapters there is nothing but distress and 
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sin and judgment and severity. One can hear the rumbling of the chan- 
ots of the enemy. Armies march across the scene, leaving desolation 
wherever they touch the land. There are narrow escapes from annihila- 
tion. There are lurid pictures of the corruption of national life. Only 
occasionally does a ray of light break through when the prophet in his 
despair catches dim visions of the One who will some day sit on the 
throne, or when his faith rises to demand of God that he appear to vindi- 
cate his cause. What it cost the prophet to speak thus can be dimly 
discerned, perhaps, in the cry that was forced from him at the beginning 
of his ministry, “Lord, how long?” 

Any mere reading of the record gives only a faint impression as com- 
pared to the experience of actually living through the five hundred years 
of downward drift. Our disobedience is God’s constant problem, the heart- 
break of every prophet, and the source of all our misery. No story of it 
could be one-half as painful and monotonous as the experience. The 
thirty-nine chapters are the climax of centuries of decay in national life. 

Now at length gentle words fall upon the ear. With a sigh of relief 
we read, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem.” Upon ears long accustomed to the harsh 
tones of judgment there falls at last the gentle voice of hope. 

This word “comfortably” means to speak to the heart. It is the word 
for the converse of lovers. It pictures the intimacy and sweetness of life’s 
dearest and most secret communion. Those exiles must have been almost 
afraid to trust their own senses to hear such a message from their God. 
At last he was drawing near them to show the love and mercy that he 
seemed to have shut up forever. 

In the days when the Jewish exiles arrived on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, there was a collection of humanity from all quarters of the East- 
ern world in the cities of the plain. Rarely has history seen more concen- 
trated misery than was to be found among these captives. Men from 
the east and the north and from the borders of the western sea were 
mingled in this land of the hopeless. Scattered among them were the 
remnants of the Hebrew nation, hanging their harps on the willows by 
the river. Mothers had been separated from their children, and hus- 
bands from their wives. When they sat down to think of the past, they 
must often have shuddered at the memory of the terrible siege, of the 
loved ones dead on the field of battle, of the children who perished miser- 
ably on the march to Babylon, and of the homes forever destroyed. It 
is one thing for us to read about the misery caused by the cruelty of the 
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ruthless conqueror centuries ago; it is quite another thing to be oneself 
the person whose loved one has had his eyes put out by the mocking 
soldiery of a heathen power. 

The exiles were few, terribly few. Had they thought to offer resist- 
ance to their persecutor, they would have been powerless. The greatest 
empire of the day had them in its grasp like a lion holding its prey be- 
neath its paw. Who was there to frighten the beast away, or to release 
the captive from his tormentor? What were the few people of this little 
nation among the thousands sighing out their lives under the paw of this 
beast? 

And they were hopeless. What had become of the ancient promise 
that the seed of Abraham should be as the sand of the seashore, innumer- 
able? All the promises were broken. The kingdom was destroyed. The 
king was dead. The voices of the prophets were silent. The judgments 
had fallen. Since God himself had failed, where were they to look for 
any deliverance? Where were the days when this God had done great 
things which made his servants glad? 

And they were oppressed. The people that had been taught to think 
of themselves as the future blessing of the whole earth were now but the 
sport of their conquerors. They were a mere exhibit of the prowess of 
the arms of a heathen king, and a none too prominent exhibit at that. 
Their sons were servants of the court. Their daughters were subject to 
the caprice of the foreigner. There was nothing left that they could call 
their own. Powerless, hopeless, and oppressed, they were sitting disconso- 
late by the river. 

This is not merely ancient history of which we speak. It is a contem- 
porary situation. The perplexity of believers in Babylon was not greatly 
different from our own perplexity. The feelings to which they were a 
prey were the same as the feelings which oppress us. The world then 
was an inhospitable place in which to believe in God; the world is an 
inhospitable place for the men of faith today. The believer is not a wel- 
come figure in many circles. His convictions are the object of ridicule. 
He is a neglected member of society; his motives are misunderstood, and 
often his manner of life is despised. He is many times the victim of a 
cruel economic system, in the grip of forces he cannot control, compelled 
to do service to unfeeling masters. God’s people still sigh in a strange 
land for the City of their dreams. They are like sojourners and pilgrims 
on the earth. They share with the captives in Babylon the sense of help- 
lessness and the longing for home. 
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How often, too, have godly men been well-nigh overwhelmed with the 
feeling of loneliness. Elijah was not the last servant of God to complain 
that he only was left to fear him, and that men were seeking his life to take 
it away. It was an exaggeration, to be sure, that he only was left; but 
it was at the same time discouragingly near to the truth. The sincere 
Christian often has a lonely time of it. Even the heavenly companion- 
ship seems to fail him. He joins, to some degree, in the cry of his Master 
because he has been forsaken by the last One on whom he had thought 
to depend. 

But the believing remnant constituted the hope of the world. Few 
though they were, out of that band in Babylon came at length John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ and the Apostle Paul and the Christian Church. 
God’s purpose did not fail. The little group who kept the faith, even in 
captivity, held the future in their grasp. The world today remembers 
them alone out of all the myriads gathered together by the power of the 
great king. Their Saviour had not forgotten. Over the rim of the moun- 
tains they saw the messenger coming with release in his hand. His strong 
voice rang out above the clamor of the world. Beautiful was the way he 
came. “Behold, your God!” he cried; and at that word the bonds of the 
captive were loosed, the hearts of the despairing were lifted up, and the 
tongues that could not sing burst into rapturous praise. 


2 


We turn, then, from the people to whom the prophet spoke to the God 
of whom he spoke. The only escape for the captive, as one of our great 
writers has remarked, is to the stars. When there is nothing to relieve 
the flatness of the landscape the stars are burning brightly above. “Look 
up,” said the prophet. Always there are signs of the faithfulness and 
power of God if you will raise your eyes. In the days before the Civil 
War two slaves ran away from their master in Maryland. They had no 
conception of the direction in which freedom lay, nor of the distance 
to it. They only knew that somewhere there was a haven for the weary. 
In order to reach it, said the narrator of their adventures, “they put their 
trust in God and kept the North Star in view.” It is sound advice. If you 
wish to arrive at your goal, steer by the stars. “Behold, your God!” In 
the desolate captivity, with no visible means of help, keep the gaze fixed 
on him. 

What kind of God is it to whom the prophet points his people? In the 
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words of the message he is presented first as the Warrior. “Behold, the 
Lord Jehovah will come as a mighty one, and his arm will rule for him.” 

It seems strange that in our day, of all the days during the past hundred 
years and more, men should be so slow to accept faith in a God capable 
of forceful action. We do almost anything rather than believe that God 
will arise to make the course of history fulfill his designs. We are wary 
of assigning to him any attribute that would involve definite assumption 
of authority in the affairs of men. One of the prominent religious think- 
ers of our country defines God as the “sum total of the personality-pro- 
ducing process of the universe’—which means nothing. The next time 
you are facing temptation, or in some dire extremity, try praying to this 
“sum total’! When you are overcome by the might of the unbelieving 
forces in the world, and feel the weight of the oppression of the enemy, 
look to these “processes of the universe” for help! 

Just one thing was needed more than anything else by captives in 
Babylon. That was a God strong enough to take the great empire by the 
throat and compel it to disgorge its prey, a God willing for the sake of his 
distressed people to lay bare an arm of power and set them free. To offer 
them any other hope was to mock their misery. Either God was one who 
could step out on the scene of history and make his presence felt in deeds, 
or he was nothing in which they could be interested. The time was past 
for pious utterances. Action alone was adequate. 

Only one God is of any use to the distressed multitudes and perplexed 
believers of this year of grace. He must be a God who can act. If we 
have not One who is capable of making his presence felt in the history 
of our times, we have nothing worth believing. We need, and we need 
desperately, One who can take rampant iniquity by the throat, One who 
can force the godless and selfish powers of our world to do his will, One 
who is able to bring the proud spirit of the age to his feet in humiliation. 
If the church of Jesus Christ cannot point the world to a God who will 
exert his power for the vindication of righteousness, it has no message 
for this day. It would do well to close its doors that we might go about 
some legitimate business. We have passed the day for soft utterance. We 
need more than anything else positive moral action. 

Shall we not rejoice to know that such a God is the One on whose help 
we rely? We turn with relief to the heartening word of the prophet, 
“Behold, the Lord . . . will come as a mighty one.” He is our greatest 
need. The cause of the righteous will not forever fail. The band of the 
true believers may be small, and lonely, and forsaken; but if they have 
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God, they have the future. It was in such a God that our fathers be- 
lieved. He is the hope of all the faithful still. 

In the second place the prophet presents God as the Rewarder. “His 
reward is with him, and his recompense before him.” He is a God of 
justice. 

What else could he be if he was to help men whose life was ruined by 
oppression? The nation was in the grip of conquerors who had never 
heard the word “justice.” They spoiled their subject peoples as though 
they were cattle. They trampled on the weak and the aged. Might alone 
had their respect. Honor and character were to them objects of scorn. 

Whose nature does not cry out for a God who will set things right? 
To whom shall we turn if not to him whose name is Righteousness? 
From him we have the promise of the Prince who shall some day bear 
the government. He cares for the poor and needy. The cry that rises 
to him day and night does not go unheard. 

If the church of Christ cannot answer the need of the world by point- 
ing to a God who comes with the balance in his hand, it has no effective 
message for us. We are overcome by the universal failure of our efforts 
to make things right. Rampant selfishness stalks through the land. The 
helpless are caught in the relentless machinery of an irresponsible system. 
Men might not think of permitting the depopulation of a country, yet in 
their own refined way they grind the poor and make spoil of him that 
hath no helper. To the kind of world we live in, shall we present a “First 
Cause,” or natural law, or the “sum total” of the processes of the uni- 
verse? Rather shall we not have resort to the strong word of the prophet, 
who said to people in such a case, “Behold, your God!” He had a faith 
equal to the emergency. He did not undertake to deal with the broken- 
hearted by issuing ponderous platitudes. He pointed men to the sky. 
There is a way out for captives if they will look to the stars. 

And in the third place he presented God to his people as a God of ten- 
derness. “He will feed his flock like a shepherd, he will gather the lambs 
in his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and will gently lead those that 
have their young.” These words fall like the dew of heaven upon weary 
hearts! The one thing needed most in Babylon was tenderness. The ex- 
iles had had all the harshness they could well bear. Exhausted by the 
sufferings of the siege, driven by soldiers across the wilderness, scattered 
in the towns of a strange land, they could suffer little more. Faith seemed 
a mockery. Prayer was of no avail. The judgments of God had fallen 
until the stroke was heavier than the feeble remnant could bear. 
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What a picture the prophet presents to people in need of tenderness! 
One can see the band of returning exiles coming slowly home along the 
same weary way by which they went. But now all is changed. The day’s 
march is governed by the strength of the smallest child. Every weary 
traveler is cared for lest he faint by the way. They rest at night by cool 
springs bubbling from the desert. They rest during the heat of the day in 
refreshing shade. Not one falls by the wayside to die alone. The high- 
way is made level in the wilderness. “In all their affliction he was af- 
flicted, and the angel of his presence saved them: in his love and in his 
pity he redeemed them; and he bare them, and carried them all the days 
of old.” 

“Behold, your God!”—the God of the gentle hand. How easily and 
tenderly he carries, none but his own will ever know. We, too, are in 
need of that Shepherd. When hearts are weary we long for one who will 
be kind to us. 


When shadows hang o’er me the whole day long, 
And my spirit is bowed with shame and wrong; 
When I am not good, and the deeper shade 

Of conscious sin makes my heart afraid; 

And the busy world has too much to do 

To stay in its course to help me through; 

And I long for a Saviour—can it be 

That the God of the Universe cares for me? 


Oh, wonderful story of deathless love! 
Each child is dear to that heart above; 

He fights for me when I cannot fight, 

He comforts me in the gloom of night, 

He lifts the burden, for He is strong, 

He stills the sigh, and wakens the song; 
The sorrows that bow me down He bears, 
And loves and pardons, because He cares.! 


It is the joy of every messenger of God that he can speak thus. We do 
not look to the stars in vain. “He giveth power to the faint; and to him 
that hath no might he increaseth strength.” “My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me.” To tired hearts there is still the 
ancient word, “Behold, your God!” 


1From ‘He Careth for Thee.” Author unknown. 
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But who dares speak to men of God? What boldness has any man that 
he should take upon his tongue so august a name? How dare we claim 
to know of his ways or understand his intent? We search in vain for signs 
of his presence. We read his works but catch there no certain word. How 
may we know that he is able to break the bonds of our captivity? 


I have ridden the wind, 

I have ridden the sea, 

I have ridden the moon and stars. 

I have set my feet in the stirrup seat 
Of a comet coursing Mars. 

And everywhere, 

Thro’ earth and air 

My thought speeds, lightning-shod, 
It comes to a place where checking pace 
It cries, “Beyond lies God!” 

I have ridden the wind, 

I have ridden the stars, 

I have ridden the force that flies 
With far intent thro’ the firmament 
And each to each allies. 

And everywhere 

That a thought may dare 

To gallop, mine has trod— 

Only to stand at last on the strand 
Where just beyond lies God.? 


But a man came forth from the secret place centuries ago who had 
been in the Presence. He lifted up his voice in spite of his fears, for he 
had seen God. In the face of the disgrace of his nation, the ruin of every 
tangible evidence of the fulfillment of the promises, and the discourage- 
ment in his own soul, he spoke of God. His voice rang out in the wilder- 
ness of despair and penetrated the haunts of wretchedness. His voice 
was God’s own invitation to hopeless men to look unto him and be saved. 
God is not beyond. He is here. 

Yet the prophet was only the echo of that Voice which was one day 
to bring life into the heart of man. The resources of speech were not ex- 
hausted until he who had spoken in the prophets spoke in a Son. In him 
is power over every element of the life of the world. In him is justice 
for all that are oppressed. In him is tenderness beyond the pen of man 
to tell. Weary captive, look to Jesus and in him “Behold, your God!” 
2From “The Mystic,” by Cale Young Rice. Used by permission of Dr. L. L. Rice. 
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The House of the Interpreter 
An Editorial 


IN THE EARLY stages of The Pilgrim’s Progress three places stand out in 
sharp focus: the Wicket Gate, the House of the Interpreter, and the hill 
of the Cross. A proper understanding of these prominent features and of 
their relationships is essential to a full appreciation of Bunyan’s great 
allegory. Determine the idea underlying each, and its importance is 
immediately heightened. At the Wicket Gate the soul makes its original 
decision. In the Interpreter’s House come the guidance and illumination 
of the Holy Spirit through the church. Before the Cross redemption is 
found. 

Considered separately, the meaning of these symbols is of great im- 
portance. No less important is the order of their placing in the narrative. 
For Bunyan’s classic is a progress and his genius is revealed as much in 
the ordering of events as in their treatment. This is not to imply that 
here is laid down the only course which Christian experience may take. 
Nevertheless, as in the remainder of The Pilgrim’s Progress, there is “part 
of everyman’s experience” here. And here is also a much-needed remind- 
er for the church. 

As respects the House of the Interpreter, this reminder is especially 
significant. The importance of this landmark in Christian’s journey is 
given heavy emphasis by the challenge before the church today. If it is 
true that the church has reared a generation of spiritual illiterates, if 
Christian people plead for knowledge to add to their faith, if there is 
urgency in the plight of modern pilgrims who, having made their deci- 
sions, have yet attained no vital experience of redemption, then it is high 
time for the church to become again the House of the Interpreter. The 
church has been slow to give her people the knowledge which would lead 
them from the Wicket Gate to the Cross—from the soul’s decision to the 
soul’s deliverance. Yet for the church this is the way of greatness and 
glory: this twofold endeavor to compel decision and to impart instruc- 
tion when the decision is made. For this endeavor ends at the Cross. It 
ends in burdens falling away. 

The urgency of this task is intensified by a current concern for the 
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Bible, a yearning for light from the Bible. One may find evidence of this 
concern on every hand. It is prompted by desperate conditions. It is 
deepened by the failure of man’s own devices. It is reflected in the whole 
trend of theological thought. Even the field of current fiction testifies to 
this universal urge to go back to the Bible. 

Hence the journal INTERPRETATION. The aim of this new religious 
quarterly is to bring together the best fruits of biblical study, to stimulate 
further studies, and to make them available to ministers, teachers, and 
laymen. The purpose of INTERPRETATION can be stated even more con- 
cisely: to promote a positive, constructive expression of biblical and 
theological studies. The Bible student, at whatever level he works, needs 
a journal which is neither the medium of highly technical studies nor the 
vehicle for vagaries of exposition. INTERPRETATION intends to meet that 
need. 

The first issue will serve both to demonstrate this need and to indicate 
the resources and methods the journal proposes to utilize. In the initial 
article, “The Relevance of Biblical Interpretation,” Professor H. H. 
Rowley considers those principles which must be given due regard if 
biblical study would issue in sound interpretation. His clear statement 
exposes the faults in much so-called exposition and indicates the possi- 
bilities for biblical interpretation relevant to our time. 

There follow three articles which illustrate the art and practice of 
biblical interpretation in various settings and from varied standpoints. 
Professor Edwin Lewis, in “The Humiliated and Exalted Son,” gives a 
doctrinal exposition deeply rooted in biblical thought. “The Hammer 
and the Anvil,” by Dr. Harris E. Kirk, explores the character of Jeremiah 
under the spotlight of a passage from the prophet’s book. In a pulpit 
discourse entitled “Behold, Your God!” Dr. Paul F. Barackman gives an 
example of valid homiletical interpretation. 

The editors of INTERPRETATION realize, however, that such a journal 
must concern itself with something more than illustration and demon- 
stration. It must give its readers an increasing understanding of tech- 
nique and an incentive to private study. To this end two departments, 
with the titles “Implements of Interpretation” and “The Interpreters’ 
Forum,” will be constant features. In the first of these will appear dis- 
cussions of the various tools of interpretation by scholars experienced in 
their use. The initial study, by Professor Donald G. Miller, treats of 
concordances. The second department will offer readers an opportunity 
to share interpretative insights and to discuss problems of exposition and 
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theology. In the present issue Dr. Frank Caldwell and Professor Kenneth 
J. Foreman contribute expository notes for this department. 

The policy of the book department is in accord with the over-all 
purpose of INTERPRETATION. As a regular feature, a narrative, critical 
bibliography will bring together the books of significance in a special 
field which have appeared during the preceding twelve months. In the 
first of these Professor Floyd V. Filson appraises the New Testament 
literature of 1946. Major reviews of outstanding books of the quarter 
will be followed by a section of shorter reviews and notices of current 
publications. By these means the editors expect to present to the readers 
a comprehensive survey of the religious literature of each quarter. 

The difficult task of making ready for the publication of INTERPRETA- 
TION has been considerably lightened by the warm and enthusiastic 
response the announcement of the journal has elicited from all quarters. 
The editors wish to express their sincere appreciation to the members 
of the editorial council for their willingness to add this new responsibility 
to their already heavily burdened schedules. 





That the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures is the highest, and, at the same time, 
the most difficult task of the theologian, both the nature of the thing itself, and ex- 
perience, and the consent of the most enlightened ages, agree in declaring. For all 
sure knowledge, and all effective defence of divine truth, must be derived from a 
clear understanding and accurate records: the purity of Christian doctrine fell, and 
was restored, with the decline and restoration of exegetical studies; and, finally, those 
have always been reckoned the first among theologians, who have excelled in the 
science of biblical interpretation. 


But as all interpretation is difficult, requiring much learning, judgment, and dili- 
gence, and often a certain natural sagacity, so the interpretation of the Scriptures is, 
on many accounts, particularly difficult. This has been acknowledged by the most 
learned men, and is sufficiently proved by the wonderful scarceness of good inter- 
preters. 

—Joun Aucustus Ernest1, Institutio Interpretis . . . (1761) 











IMPLEMENTS of INTERPRETATION 





I. Concordances 
by DONALD G. MILLER 


“OTHERS have labored, and ye are entered into their labors.” How this 
is illustrated by any Sunday morning church service! “Let us hear the 
reading of the Scriptures from the prophecy of Isaiah, chapter 60, verses 
I to 9,” says the minister. And any interested listener can immediately 
turn to the passage in his own Bible and follow the reading with the eye 
as well as the ear. “Our text is John 3:16.” And a ten-year-old child 
can immediately find it—if hunting it should prove more interesting than 
listening! But these simple acts are an entrance into the labors of other 
men which we little imagine. To open the Bible and select a passage is 
an event which, if we had eyes to see it, would send marching across the 
stage of our vision “‘a great multitude which no man could number,” who 
have labored—arduously, meticulously, exhaustingly labored—to give 
us that privilege. 

Among those who thus labored was one Stephen Langton, who became 
archbishop of Canterbury in the early thirteenth century. Prior to his 
time the mechanical aids to the study of the New Testament were quite 
limited. Some rather primitive divisions of the text into sections of vary- 
ing length had been made in several manuscripts as early as the third 
century. Ammonius of Alexandria in that century had prepared a har- 
mony of the Gospels. Eusebius of Czsarea, utilizing the work of Am- 
monius, produced early in the fourth century his famous canons. These 
were ten tables prefixed to the Gospels in which each section in each Gos- 
pel was given a number and placed beside the number representing the 
corresponding section in each of the other Gospels. Nine tables were 
necessary to indicate the mutual relations of each of the Gospels to each 
other Gospel, and the tenth listed the sections peculiar to each Gospel. 
As an expository lecturer in the University of Paris, Langton followed the 
device, inaugurated by these earlier efforts, of breaking up the Scriptures 
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into units of convenient length, in order to facilitate his own study and 
to assist his students in following him. These chapter divisions made in the 
Latin Vulgate were transferred to Bible manuscripts in other tongues. 
With the invention of printing, they became the almost universal stand- 
ard. Verse divisions were made three centuries later by Robert Stephens, 
who is often reported to have made them on horseback while on a journey 
from Paris to Lyons. The work likely was done, however, during rest 
periods at various inns on the way. His edition of the Vulgate in 1555 was 
the first complete Bible to be printed with verse divisions and became the 
standard for all subsequent editions. 

But Langton’s mechanical device for locating passages of Scripture 
became the forerunner of another which through the years came to be 
one of the leading implements of biblical interpretation—the concord- 
ance. As soon as chapter divisions provided mechanical points of refer- 
ence, it was possible to construct a device for locating any word of Scrip- 
ture in every passage in which it occurs. This is quaintly described in the 
title to the first English concordance to the entire Bible, produced by 
John Marbeck in 1550: A Concordance, that is to saie, a worke wherein 
by the order of the letters of the A.B.C. ye maie redely find any worde 
conteigned in the whole Bible, so often as it 1s there expressed or men- 
tioned. 

The construction of the first concordance is usually attributed to Cardi- 
nal Hugo of St. Cher, about the year 1230, shortly following Langton’s 
division of the Bible into chapters. In the preparation of a commentary 
the need for such an instrument of comparing passages became apparent. 
According to tradition, he set 500 monks to work on the project. They 
finally produced a list of the leading words in the Vulgate, to which were 
attached the numbers of the chapters in each book of the Bible where 
they occurred. The wording of the passages was not given, however. 
About the year 1250 three Englishmen in the same monastery enlarged 
this by giving the full wording of the passages in which each word was 
found. Later, in connection with a discussion at the Council of Basel in 
the fifteenth century—a discussion involving a fine point which hung on 
the force of certain prepositions—the need for a concordance of the in- 
declinable particles was felt. Three years of labor by a Scottish monk, 
taken up and completed by two others, finally produced this, along with 
the added feature of arranging the words in the concordance alphabeti- 
cally rather than by the books of the Bible. And so the first concordance 
grew in time to some measure of completeness. 
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Since that time an amazing number of concordances have been pro- 
duced. There have been concordances of the Hebrew Old Testament; 
of the Septuagint; of the New Testament; of the whole Bible in English, 
German, French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Syriac. Concordancers 
have branched out into fields other than the sacred writings. There are 
concordances to the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Chaucer, 
Browning, Tennyson, Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, Cowper, Burns, Dick- 
ens, Gray, and Omar Khayyam. Who could calculate the unrequited toil 
of countless students who have pored over these treasures to produce these 
amazing word lists! 

It lies beyond the scope of this article to list all of the historically im- 
portant concordances to the Sacred Scriptures. But it will not be amiss 
to name those standard works which are now quite widely available as 
tools which the interpreter would do well to have near at hand. Perhaps 
the most complete concordance to the Hebrew Old Testament is that 
of Solomon Mandelkern entitled V eteris Testamenti Concordantiae He- 
braicae atque Chaldaicae (2nd ed., Berlin, 1925). This work is writ- 
ten in Latin, but one who lacks command of Latin can well utilize it to 
trace each occurrence of a word in the Hebrew Testament. Two stand- 
ard Hebrew concordances produced by Englishmen are B. Davidson, 
Concordance of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures (rev. ed., London, 
1876) and G. V. Wigram, assisted by Tregelles and Davidson, English- 
man’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance (5th ed., London, 1890). The 
latter work, in addition to listing each occurrence of a Hebrew word with 
the passage quoted in English and the key word italicized, gives a list of 
the different English words used to translate one Hebrew word, as well 
as the different Hebrew words which are translated by the same word in 
English. 

The concordance to the Septuagint which has taken precedence over 
all earlier works is that of Hatch and Redpath, A Concordance to the 
Septuagint (2 vols. and supplement, Oxford, 1897-1906). This is a sin- 
gularly excellent work, produced by a host of scholars under the direction 
of its two editors. It lists each significant Greek word in the Septuagint 
and in the Greek text of the Apocryphal books, with all the Hebrew 
equivalents of which the Greek word is a translation. Clear indications 
are given of passages in the Septuagint which do not exist in the Hebrew, 
as well as those where the identification of the Hebrew equivalent of the 
Greek word is doubtful. An index of Hebrew words is given whereby one 
may locate each reference to each Hebrew word in the concordance. 
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Three concordances of the Greek New Testament are commonly used 
in the English-speaking world. Moulton and Geden, A Concordance to 
the Greek Testament (2nd ed., New York, 1900), is designed for use by 
those who read Greek, listing the passages where each word occurs in 
the original language rather than in English. The Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance (London, 1839), compiled by George V. Wigram, is de- 
signed for English readers. The Greek words are listed alphabetically, 
with the English pronunciation beside them. The passages where each 
word is used are quoted in English, with the crucial word italicized. Both 
English-Greek and Greek-English indexes are appended, containing 
equivalent meanings and indicating where each word may be found in 
the concordance. A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New 
Testament (9th ed., Boston, 1885), compiled by Charles F. Hudson and 
revised by Ezra Abbott, was designed to bring the useful information in 
the volume just discussed within the scope of a small, more easily 
handled, cheaper volume. It lists all the passages where each Greek 
word is used, but does not quote them. It has, however, all the other 
apparatus mentioned above so that one who knows little or no Greek can 
find it useful. 

Among the concordances to the English Bible the most famous is that 
of Alexander Cruden, A Complete Concordance, first published in Lon- 
don in 1737 but since appearing in countless revisions. It purports to 
list each occurrence of significant words of Scripture and appends a con- 
cordance to the Apocryphal books. Recent editions have eliminated 
many of Cruden’s quaint and faulty explanations of words and have 
marked the passages where the English and American revisions have 
altered the readings of the King James Version. The concordance is not 
complete, inasmuch as it was produced in a little over a year’s time. But 
it is perhaps the simplest of biblical concordances and still has a popular 
hold on the common student of the Bible. Edith Olivier’s life of Cruden, 
Alexander the Corrector (Viking, 1934), containing an account of the 
making of the concordance, should be read by everyone who looks inside 
this famous book. Robert Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible 

(rev. ed., 1902) is a widely used work which gives the English reader 
the Hebrew or Greek equivalent of each English word listed, with the 
literal meaning and pronunciation. It is called analytical because it ar- 
ranges the quotations of passages in the English under the Hebrew or 
Greek words which they translate. This indicates the different English 
words which are used to translate one Hebrew or Greek word, as well as 
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the different Hebrew or Greek words which are translated by the same 
word in English, and thus assists in analyzing for the English reader the 
different shades of meaning conveyed by each word listed. J. B. R. 
Walker’s The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (Bos- 
ton, 1894) is quite similar to Cruden’s work. It is much more complete, 
however, claiming to contain 50,000 more entries, besides correcting 
certain errors in the older work. The most complete concordance to the 
English Bible is that of James Strong, The Exhaustive Concordance of 
the Bible (New York, 1894). Its claim to be exhaustive is made good. 
Besides a complete listing of every word in the English Bible, it contains 
a comparative concordance of the Authorized and Revised versions, in- 
cluding the American variations; brief dictionaries of Hebrew and Greek 
words with their English meanings; and a listing of the occurrence of 
many unimportant particles such as “a” and “an.” Harper’s Topical 
Concordance (New York, 1940), compiled by Charles R. Joy, is typical 
of many topical reference works which draw together the leading pas- 
sages of Scripture dealing with any particular theme, even when they 
do not contain verbal coincidences. 

Of what value are concordances? And how are they to be used? To 
many they have proved a snare because they have been misused. To use 
them for collecting disconnected statements which without discrimina- 
tion are arbitrarily woven into a doctrinal framework, as is frequently 
done, is to prostitute their purpose and to warp the Christian faith. On 
the other hand, if rightly used, concordances may become a mine of rich 
biblical and spiritual wealth. For they may be used as tools to dig into 
the subsoil of the sacred writings and unearth unsuspected treasures. The 
proper use of them is one of the prime requisites of independent study. 
No less a person than Benjamin Jowett once wrote concerning biblical 
study: “The intelligent mind will ask its own questions, and find for the 
most part its own answers. The true use of interpretation is to get rid of 
interpretation, and leave us alone in company with the author . . . The 
young student has almost all the real materials which are possessed by 
the greatest Biblical scholar, in the book itself.” If that is so, then the 
right use of concordances makes them one of the most useful of imple- 
ments in answering the mind’s own questions. 

For one thing, the true meaning of words may be determined more 
surely through the use of a concordance than by a lexicon. For word 
meanings are to be determined more through usage than definition. A 
foreign student, wishing to pay high respect to an American teacher, 
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addressed him in a letter, “August and awful Sir!” The dictionary defi- 
nitions on which he depended may have contained the desired meaning, 
but usage gives those words an entirely different connotation. An illus- 
- tration of this principle is to be seen in a study of the term “Son of man” 
in the Bible. The obvious surface meaning of this title is that it indicates 





b 

g | the true humanity of Jesus. A study of the term in its usage by means of 
eC a concordance, however, revises this initial conception and pours a mes- 
f sianic content into it. The term is Jesus’ favorite designation of himself, 


being used by him with far greater frequency than any other. Further- 
more, in the Gospels it is used by Jesus only, with one exception when his 
enemies ask what he means by this title. Many of the passages in which 
Jesus uses the title of himself are those in which he is making exalted 
claims for himself or referring to his sufferings and death. It is used out- 
side the Gospels only three times—once by Stephen, who uses it with a 
definitely messianic content, and twice in the Revelation, where in each 
case it has an equally exalted significance. Whence came the title? The 
use of an Old Testament concordance will trace it back to the Psalms, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. And from the varying uses of it in these books, its 
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" __ New Testament use suggests a strong affinity to that in Daniel, where 
the one bearing this title is given an “everlasting dominion” that “all 
, | the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him.” What is this if 
. not a messianic picture? Many vistas of interpretation which cannot be 
h | alluded to here, are opened up by even a cursory study of this term. But 
o | enough has been said to demonstrate how the use of a concordance can 
e | throw light on the meaning of terms which may almost completely re- 
,. E verse their popularly accepted meaning. 

il : Another use of a concordance is for the enriching of word meanings. 
e | InII Cor. 5:14 St. Paul writes that “the love of Christ constraineth us.” 
yf | What does the word “constrain” mean? The strongest lexical meaning 
e given is “to urge, impel.” But what a flood of enrichment pours into this 


word through an awareness of its usage elsewhere in the New Testament! 
It is used to describe the seizure of a dread disease (Luke 4:38), the 
overwhelming force of the pressure of a great throng of people (Luke 
8:45), the inner urgency of a great passion to which everything else is 
bent (Luke 12:50), the inescapable ring of force which closes in on a 
besieged city (Luke 19:43), the tight clutch with which a prisoner is 
held (Luke 22:63). What did it mean for Paul to be constrained by the 
love of Christ? It meant that he was caught up by a mighty energy equal 
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to those described above. Is it any wonder that he and his friends “turned 
the world upside down”? 

A further use to which concordances may be put is to determine the 
fine shades of meaning in synonyms which are translated by the same 
English word. A reader of the King James Version would no doubt be 
perplexed by St. Paul’s statement in Gal. 1:6-7 about “another gospel, 
which is not another.” Even without a knowledge of the Greek he could 
find in Young’s Analytical Concordance, or in the English-Greek index 
to The Englishman’s Greek Concordance, that two different words are 
here translated by the English word “another.” If he would follow the 
uses of these two words through the concordance, he would find that in 
many Cases no distinction in meaning is made between them. But where 
they are used in juxtaposition, or with distinct meanings, one means “an- 
other of a different kind” whereas the other means “another of the same 
kind.” Hence what St. Paul evidently means here is that the Galatians 
are removing to a different sort of gospel which is not just another form 
of the gospel which he has preached. This meaning is reflected somewhat 
in the Revised Version, which translates the passage “a different gospel; 
which is not another gospel.” But the meaning is seen even more clearly 
through tracing with a concordance the shades of meaning borne by these 
synonyms. It suggests that some modifications in the statement of Chris- 
tian truth may relate only to its form rather than its essence and thus be 
perfectly consonant with the historic faith. Other modifications, how- 
ever, may strike at the very center of the faith and vitiate it, leaving it 
a religion essentially “of a different sort” which has no true kinship with 
Christianity at all. 

Concordances are of value, too, in studying the distinctive truths of 
any particular book of the Bible. One can readily discover the impor- 
tance which any great truth assumes in any book by noting the relative 
frequency of the occurrence of the words which express it. He may then 
probe into the thought relationships that cluster around this truth in sig- 
nificant areas of the book under consideration, and soon its distinctive 
significance begins to come to light. Take, for example, the idea of faith 
in the Fourth Gospel. Through the use of a concordance one is startled 
to discover that the noun “faith” is not once used but that the verb “to 
believe” is used 100 times. This, initially, suggests two things. First, in 
comparison with 19 occurrences of both noun and verb in Matthew, 20 
in Mark, and 20 in Luke, John’s 100 uses of the word show how truly 
central the idea of belief is in this Gospel. Second, the exclusive use of the 
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verb tells us that to this writer faith is an activity, not a concept. But what 
sort of activity is it? And on what is it based? And what is the content of 
belief? And what are its results? These questions are to be answered by 
careful study into the thought relationships surrounding the successive 
1 | uses of the word “believe.” Moreover, helpful light is to be thrown on 
| q __ the distinctive meaning of faith in the Fourth Gospel by examining the 
reactions of those who refused to believe. In almost each passage where 
the concordance lists belief, there are unfavorable reactions on the part 
of Jesus’ enemies. Who were the unbelievers? Why did they not believe? 
What was the result of their failure to believe? What is the nature of 
unbelief, according to this Gospel? The inquiring mind can find its own 
answers. 

Another valuable use of concordances is to trace the growth of an idea 
throughout the Scriptures, in order to see how ever fuller and deeper 
meanings have been poured into a concept until its culmination in Christ. 
This would involve, first of all, tracing the word which best conveys the 
1: _ idea, and kindred words, through their process of development in the 
Old Testament—chronologically, if possible, although not exclusively 
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y so, inasmuch as the progress of ideas is not uniformly upward. Follow- 
“ ing this, a similar study should be made with a concordance to the Sep- 
“ tuagint. The translation of a Hebrew concept into the Greek sometimes 
,. | throws a flood of light upon it, especially in relation to the influence of Old 
+ | Testament thought on the New. Then, as a final step, the idea should be li 
h traced through the New Testament. Frequently additional light on the 
words under consideration may be gathered from their use in the papyri. | 
of Although no concordance of the papyri has been produced, Moulton and 
.. Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament frequently lists sev- 
. eral significant readings. Such a process as this would form the basis of ! 
. a true biblical theology with regard to the idea being studied. It has the ) 
- | value of demonstrating how many facets there are in a nugget of biblical 


truth and yet reveals the fundamental unity which beats through all the 
h variety, surging ever upward toward Christ. This process is too lengthy 
d to be illustrated here. But good examples of it are to be found in such 
) 
n 
) 


_ studies as the “Detached Notes on Important Terms of Paul’s Vocabu- | 
_ lary” in Ernest DeWitt Burton’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
_ __ tians, or the note “On the Meaning of Pleroma” in J. B. Lightfoot’s work 
on Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. 
The study of a character may be fruitfully begun through a concord- 
ance. Nearly every concordance has a section which lists all the leading 
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characters of the Scriptures in each instance where their names are men- 
tioned. To spot these instances, to study the circumstances surrounding 
each one, to survey the interrelations of other characters and of great 
ideas with the one who is being studied, is to release the powers of the 
re-creative imagination which may make one who is long since dead yet 
speak to our generation. Take Titus, for example. We find him men- 
tioned in Gal. 2 as a man of such genuine Christian character that Paul 
was willing to rest the most important decision that the Christian church 
had to make during the first century squarely upon his sterling quality 
of life. In Second Corinthians we find Titus sent as a Christian ambassa- 
dor to straighten out the sorry mess that had developed in the church at 
Corinth. Was there ever a more difficult situation to handle? In addi- 
tion to the genuine quality of his character, he must have been possessed 
of an uncommon amount of common sense and diplomatic skill, or Paul 
would never have sent him to try to untangle the Corinthian situation. 
Then, the warm human sympathies of the man are clear, both in his re- 
lations with the Corinthian Christians and with St. Paul. Furthermore, 
the depth of his selfless consecration is to be seen in the fact that after 
he was a well-established leader in the early church, a favorite of the 
chief apostle, he refused to rest on his laurels but found his way to Dal- 
matia, one of the toughest and most forbidding places of the ancient 
world, as a herald of the Cross. Other character traits of this man are im- 
bedded in the references to him in the New Testament. Thus a concord- 
ance may become the tool which initiates the process of making dead men 
speak. 

A still further use of a concordance is that of interpreting the signifi- 
cance of outstanding places which for one reason or another became the 
centers of outstanding events. Places sometimes assume more than geo- 
graphical importance; they become symbols of spiritual meaning. Bun- 
ker Hill, Valley Forge, Mount Vernon, Bataan—these and countless 
others are to us more than spots on the map. They are symbols of the 
creation and preservation of a nation which, to the man who believes it, 
has had a significant role to play in the divine purpose for mankind. 
There were similar places in Bible lands, around which an even greater 
cluster of emotions gathered. And both the rise and the fate of such 
places may be instructive for us. Trace through an Old Testament con- 
cordance all the references to the city of Shechem, for example. There 
Abraham reared his first altar in Palestine. It became the first mute 
witness to the faith and spiritual energy of a man who was not satisfied 
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Concordances 





: with life as it is but sought a “city which hath foundations.” It was there, 


a consequently, that Jacob rededicated himself to God upon his return to 
=) the land of his father and grandfather. It was to Shechem that Joseph 
sO had gone in search of his brothers when he was sold into slavery. It was 


rT 
RE VET 


there that a solemn religious ceremony was held when the Hebrew peo- 
, ple entered the land after their wilderness wanderings. It was there that 
| a Joshua made his farewell discourse, calling the nation back to the spiri- 
L tual values which that place represented. Is it any wonder that Joseph’s 
/ bones were buried there—as posthumous witness to his faith in the un- 
> seen verities for which that place stood? And so on down to the days of 
t | Jeroboam did this place assume symbolic importance to the Hebrew 
; people as a reminder of their heritage, as a challenge to the fulfillment 
7 of their spiritual destiny, and as a call to spiritual rededication. But Shec- 
; hem’s final status became a permanent illustration of the tragedy of the 
abandonment of a nation’s spiritual mission. Jeroboam was there made 
head of a kingdom which already had begun to lose its soul. The new 
era was inaugurated at the shrine of the old. But it was so out of touch 
with the old in spirit that Jeroboam soon found himself leaving the old 
shrine to build his palace elsewhere. And Shechem began its descent into | 
oblivion, a silent but eloquent witness to the nemesis of a spiritually desti- 
tute people. A dull concordance, the observant eye, and a quickened 
imagination may see this, and a good deal more, in many an ancient 
place. | 

Another use of a concordance is to assist in discovering the apologetic ) 
value of certain internal clues to the genuineness of Scripture. Trace 
' through the Bible the use of Moses’ name, or the influence of the Pass- 
. L over on subsequent history, or the recurring references in the New Testa- 
a ment to the resurrection of Jesus. And then ask yourself whether anyone 
. but a tremendously creative mind could have left such a mark on a nation ) 
e as did Moses, or whether a religious festival could have assumed such 
_ central significance in the life of a nation if it had not arisen out of some 
; overwhelming experience in their history, or whether the indelible marks 
T of the resurrection of our Lord could have been left on the mind of the 
; early church if it had never happened. There is not space to illustrate 
\- other uses of concordances such as the balancing of partial or half truths 
against their opposites through studying the thought relations which fre- 
quently surround their mention, or the throwing of light on obscure or 
difficult passages. 
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Interpretation 


The oft-quoted dictum of a once famous minister who suggested that 
an open Bible and a Cruden’s Concordance was sufficient equipment for 
a minister is a claim that exceeds the bounds of reason. But if one were 
forced to choose just one tool with which to work on his Bible, with the 
exception of a lexicon, there would be none more useful in itself than a 
concordance. And since most good concordances contain abridged lexi- 
cons in themselves, it might not be claiming too much to conclude that 
a good concordance is perhaps the most indispensable tool of independ- 
ent, firsthand biblical study. What is the relative frequency or infre- 
quency of a word or idea? In what areas of the Bible is it used most fre- 
quently? What are the interrelations of thought which gather around 
it? Is there any discernible growth in the idea? How does it point for- 
ward to Christ? What light does Christ cast back on it? To ask and to 
answer such questions as these with sound judgment and spiritual in- 
sight is to enter the field of true biblical interpretation “by the door.” 
Is it too much to say that he that “climbeth up some other way, the same 
is a thief and a robber”? The intelligent use of concordances, “those for- 
bidding but singularly useful volumes” brought to us by the painstaking 
labor of other men, is to make of them what the first Hebrew concord- 
ance, compiled in the fifteenth century by Rabbi Isaac Mordecai Ben 
Nathan, was entitled: Meir Natib—“The Light of the Way.” 
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“Contact!” 
A Homily on John 15:1-12 


; by FRANK H. CALDWELL 

0 

E BEFORE a starter was common equipment on airplanes, the climactic 
word of pilot to assistant was “Contact!” This meant that all was ready 

. | for the turn of the propeller. The relationship was established for the 

. motor to throb with the power needed to lift the plane. 

BO In John 15 Jesus uses a very different figure to describe that relation- 

’ a ship of the Christian life which gives it power—the figure of a vine and 

. its branches. “Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 


fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye 
abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches” (vss. 4-5). But were 
he living in this mechanical age, he might go on to speak of pilots and 
planes, and of the ways of electricity. Or he might say, “Establish and 
maintain contact.” By whatever figure is real to men he means to tell 
us that apart from him we can do nothing. Contact with Christ, the 
right relationship with him, is essential to the Christian life. 

What are the consequences of such a relationship, and how is contact 
with our Lord maintained? 


The Consequences 


The first consequence is fruitfulness: “He that abideth in me and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit” (vs. 5). Few experiences in life are 
more highly satisfying than achievement, and few are more irritating 
or disappointing than fruitlessness. Someone defined heaven as a state 
of having “no place to go and nothing to do when you get there”! One 
wonders whether the author of such an idea was just weary unto death, 
or whether he was reveling in the achievement of another wisecrack. 
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Interpretation 


Anyway, normal people aspire to achievement, and normal Christians 
yearn to bear in their lives the earmarks of vital Christianity. They long 
for the “fruit of the Spirit”—“love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control” (Gal. 5:22). This is not 
an exhaustive catalogue; it is a suggestive list. It implies many kinds of 





triumphs in the Christian life—victories over hatred, sorrow, strife, im- 
patience, ill will, infidelity, conceit, and impetuousness. If these evils are 
defeating us day by day, if we know not the grateful thrill of being “more 
than conquerors,” if Paul’s exuberant exclamation, “I can do all things 
through Christ,” leaves us spiritually cold because there is nothing in our 
experiences to make such an expression of achievement ring true, then 
we must have lost our contact with Christ. For certainly Jesus intended 
that Christians should be so energized that they would be able to soar 
into areas of life where mechanical gadgets, and even pagan virtues, are 
either ineffectual or irrelevant. The lift that we get from reading the 
biographies of the real saints of Christendom comes from the repeated 
evidence that when the Christian maintains his contact with Christ, there 
is an infusion of power which results in significant achievements. 

A second desirable consequence is answered prayer: “If ye abide. . . , 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you” (vs. 7). This verse 
is often quoted as one of the “precious promises” of Scripture. Almost 
as often it is misinterpreted in terms of a “slot machine conception of 
God,” or the “blank-check theory of prayer.” Too readily do we over- 
look, or assume fulfillment of, the “if” of this saying. Perhaps its deeper 
meaning as a dynamic principle, rather than a legalistic contract, becomes 
more evident when we paraphrase this verse: “To the extent that ye 
abide in me, and my teachings, my attitudes, my scale of values, and my 
Spirit abide in you, ye may ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you, because your will is then more in accord with my will, and my will 
is God’s will.” Such a conception of prayer is a far cry from the primitive 
idea of manipulating God into becoming man’s celestial errand boy. 
Through establishing and maintaining the kind of vital contact described 
in this chapter, the Christian attains that maturity in his prayer life 
which enables him, not in passive resignation, but in aggressive abandon, 
to say with the dominant thrust of his life, “Thy will be done.” It is when 
God’s will is done that God’s Kingdom comes, and there is no more de- 
sirable answer to any prayer than that. 

The third consequence is a by-product of the other two—the fullness 
of Christian joy. “These things have I spoken . . . that your joy may be 
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made full” (vs. 11). We may not jump to the conclusion that Jesus is 
making a rash promise of freedom from pain, disappointment, loss, and 
sorrow. He is not guaranteeing a perpetual state of pleasurable sensa- 
tions or an uninterrupted mood of state-fair hilarity. In the latter part 
of the chapter he frankly acknowledges that in this abiding relationship 
there will be painful tensions, some of which will mount to the fury of 
hatred and persecution. But those tensions were his lot, and the joy 
which is to be the Christian’s is the joy Jesus knew—“that my joy may 
remain in you.” 

Thomas Carlyle, with prophetic insight, recognized a distinction be- 
tween happiness and blessedness—the former being something like a 
babbling brook jumping over inconsequential pebbles and running 
breathlessly down hill, the latter being more like a river gathering 
strength out of its depth and sweeping in majestic poise over formidable 
obstacles in its determined progress toward the distant sea. This blessed- 
ness suggests the quality of joy which comes from abiding in Christ. 


The Maintenance 


Jesus is obviously talking to those who have already known what it 
means to establish the vital contact of discipleship. Perceiving that their 
need is one of maintenance, he tells them the secret. “If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide...” (vs. 10). Doubtless by “my command- 
ments” Jesus meant to include comprehensively all his teachings, but we 
need always to beware of supposing that Jesus ever undertook to reduce 
life to precise regulations. He left it to the scribes and Pharisees to deal 
in legalisms, whereas he dealt in principles. While they took surveying 
instruments and laid off a harmless Sabbath’s journey, he brought heal- 
ing to the sick. While they manifested concern about ceremonial wash- 
ing of hands, he was alert to the motives of men. And when a lawyer 
requested him to arrange the commandments in order, he simply con- 
densed all the law and the prophets into a twofold expression of love: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... and... thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Although there is a valid sense in which these are two commandments, 
there is an equally valid sense in which they are one. That is why Jesus 
did not hesitate to say, “This is my commandment, that ye love one an- 
other, even as I have loved you.” 

Few would deliberately assume that Jesus loved his disciples apart 
from his wholehearted love for God the Father. Rather, it is crystal 
clear throughout the Gospel narratives that love for God and love for 
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man was in him a unitary force. Yet how many people today suppose 
that they can be “emancipated” from any concern about love for God, 
and can be “good Christians,” as they say, by merely loving mankind 
in terms of dimes for cups of coffee or dollars for the Community Chest. 
And how many creedally orthodox souls, who would be shocked at the 
very thought of verbally denying God, are nevertheless practically ig- 
noring God by unloving attitudes and actions toward others of God’s 
children. 

Here, then, is “the open secret” of maintaining the Christian’s “con- 
tact” —practicing the art of love in two relationships, the horizontal and 
the vertical, which have a way of meeting in a cross. 

“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide.” And “if ye abide in 
me,” ye shall bear “much fruit,” ye shall “ask whatsoever ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you,” and “your joy may be made full.” 





A Possible Interpretation of Matthew 7 
by KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Ovurtttnes of the Sermon on the Mount are generally unanimous through | 


chapter 6; chapter 7 is always hard to fit into a neat outline. The follow- 
ing interpretation is based on the idea that the Sermon—whether it is 
the transcript of an actual sermon by Jesus or a connected summary of 
his teachings—ends with chapter 6 and that chapter 7 is a series of re- 
sponses to questions, objections, or criticisms, expressed or unspoken, 
which the Sermon naturally elicits. This chapter thus appears as a kind 


~e 


of “open forum” discussion in which we do not have the questions from | 


the audience, only the replies from the speaker. The disconnected se- 
quence would thus be explained by the nature of the situation. 

Let us suppose that the listeners, or readers, have come to the climax 
at the end of chapter 6. What will be their reactions? 


“How fortunate we are! Our Teacher has shown us how to rise | 


above these self-satisfied scribes and Pharisees, these hypocrites with 
long faces. We, not they, are the true people of God.” 


Reply: 7:1-5. “Judge not, that ye be not judged...” 
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“Pretty high doctrine, all this you have been giving us. I can’t see how 
in the world you can expect the ordinary man in the street to under- 
stand it or live by it. If, for instance, you tell the average man to love his 
enemies, won’t he laugh in your face?” 


Reply: 7:6. “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs. . . ” 


“All you have said is fine, and I wish I were up to it. But it calls for 
a quality or a force of character that I do not have. And I don’t know 
how to get it. 


Reply: 7:7-11. “Ask, and it shall be given you...” (Compare Luke 
11:9-13.) 


“You confuse me; I cannot understand all you say; my mind is a 
simple one. Could you not put everything you have said into one short 
sentence that I can take home with me and understand?” 


Reply: 7-13. “... for this is the law and the prophets.” 


“After all, this is not popular doctrine. You will not make many dis- 
ciples at this rate. If you preach a broader doctrine you will win more 
people.” 

Reply: 7:13-14. “Enter ye in by the narrow gate...” (Jesus had no 
illusions about the attractiveness of Right. ) 


“How can we or anyone tell whether you are telling the truth? You 
claim to be a true interpreter of God’s will; but so do others, and they 
do not all agree with you. How may we tell true from false?” 

Reply: 7:15-23. “Beware of false prophets . . . . By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 


“But still I know people who build on nothing you say, and I can see 
no difference between their characters and those of some who do believe 
in you.” 

Reply: 7:24-27. Not the sunny day but the storm is the test. “... and 
the rain descended, and the floods came...” Religion is either weather- 
proof or worthless. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1946 
by FLOYD V. FILSON 


THIS ARTICLE attempts a brief description of books on the New Testament which 
have come to the attention of American students during the year ending Septem- 
ber 1946. The time limit is a bit elastic, and the survey does not claim to be com- 
plete. Titles of books discussed, along with bibliographical data, I list alpha- 
betically by authors at the close of the article. 


1. GEOGRAPHY AND ARCHAEOLOGY—An excellent presentation of “the ar- 
cheological background of the Hebrew-Christian religion” is given by Jack Fine- | 
gan in Light from the Ancient Past. Over half of the book deals with the period 
of the New Testament and the ancient Christian church. There are sections on 
biblical sites and manuscripts, the catacombs, and early Christian church build- 
ings. Nelson Glueck, the greatest living on-the-spot student of Palestinian geogra- _ 
phy and archaeology, has written an engrossing and informing study of The River | 
Jordan. The illustrations are a noteworthy feature of the book. 


2. THe Brste as A WHOLE—I mention A Bible for the Liberal, edited by 


Dagobert D. Runes, only to condemn it. It gives ninety-two pages from the ~ 


apocryphal Ecclesiasticus but only twenty-eight (all from Matthew except I Cor. | 


13) from the entire New Testament. In Our Roving Bible, Lawrence E. Nelson | 


is “tracking its influence through English and American life,” using evidence 


from newspapers, magazines, and books. It is an interesting miscellany, much of | 


it irrelevant for the Bible’s message. More directly on the Bible is the slightly 
earlier A Book About the Bible, by George Stimpson. It is built on the question- 
and-answer pattern and is a readable but not always satisfactory treatment of 
scores of more or less important questions which Bible readers may ask. Decid- 
edly more significant for Christian thinking is Eyes of Faith, by Paul S. Minear. 
The book is a serious and challenging presentation of the biblical point of view, 
which our age, unfortunately, has largely lost. The Loom of God, by R. P. C. 
Hanson and B. Harvey, is another essay in biblical theology. It deals mainly 
with the Old Testament in the light of historical criticism, but its purpose is to 
give “an introduction to the dogmatic study of the Bible.” Hubert Cunliffe-Jones 
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treats a more specific topic in The Authority of the Biblical Revelation. He de- 
plores the separation between historical study of the Bible and the work of theo- 
— | logians, and properly seeks to promote closer relations between the historical and 
theological fields of study. Corwin C. Roach deals with Preaching Values in the 
Bible in a popular and stimulating style, although he would no doubt admit that 

F he provides only an introduction to this great subject. Frank E. Gaebelein gives 
— | a solid conservative, homiletically toned discussion of The Christian Use of the 
Bible ; the thought moves out from II Tim. 3: 16-17. 


ee toe sa oie 
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3. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE Two TESTAMENTS—Recent interest in the 
unity of the Bible finds expression in R. V. G. Tasker’s The Old Testament in 
the New Testament, which brings out clearly how greatly New Testament faith 
and thought is indebted to the Old Testament. Charles Cutler Torrey’s book on 


ich The Apocryphal Literature offers a brief introduction to all the Old Testament 
onl Apocrypha and also to all the Pseudepigrapha written in the “Intertestamental” 
m- and “New Testament” periods. His many original conclusions need to be com- 
la- | pared with the views of other scholars. 


Wer 


4. New TESTAMENT GreEK—John Merle Rife has published privately A 
Beginning Greek Book, built mainly on Mark and emphasizing translation of 


ar | Greek rather than translation into Greek. The plan of A Comparative Lexicon 
sn of New Testament Greek, by Leslie Robinson Elliott, is to group “all the New 
aed Testament words built on the same root or stem” as an aid in study of vocabu- 
2a lary and word formation. 
a 5. New TRANSLATIONS—Decidedly the most important recent publication 
i “ ) in the New Testament field is The Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
_ ment, which appeared in February 1946. It is a thorough and vigorous revision 
of the American Standard Version of 1g01. While the scholars who worked on ’ 
" __ this revision did not achieve complete consistency and are open to challenge on 
be _ individual decisions, their attempt to translate the Greek into simple, direct, 
an. forceful English has been largely successful, and if the revision of the Old Testa- 
— ment, tentatively promised for 1950, is equally competent, this new version will 
nce | become immensely influential in Protestant churches.' Of lesser importance, but 
ha of solid worth, is a volume first published in Australia in 1944 and now re- 
od printed for Great Britain and America: The New Testament Letters, Prefaced 
va and Paraphrased, by J. W. C. Wand. The free rendering constitutes a clear and 
. he compact commentary on the text translated. 
= 6. INTRODUCTION TO THE New TESTAMENT—To indicate the vigorous re- 
iow, cent promotion of Bible study by the Roman Catholic Church, I note the fact 
¢ that all three volumes of A Companion to Scripture Studies, by John E. Stein- 
inly mueller, were reprinted in 1946. Volume I, General Introduction to the Bible, 
ee received its third printing; Volume II, Special Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ones IFor a detailed study and evaluation of the version, see my article in Theology Today, July, 
1946, pp. 221-34. 
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ment, its fifth printing; and Volume III, Special Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, its fourth printing. These volumes are valuable for bibliography and for 
Roman Catholic decisions on biblical questions. Albert E. Barnett’s The New 
Testament: Its Making and Meaning and the work on New Testament Life and 
Literature by Donald W. Riddle and Harold H. Hutson share the Goodspeed 
view that Ephesians was written about A.p. 95 by the collector of Paul’s letters to 
churches and that the other New Testament letters followed Ephesians. Barnett 
gives a more systematic examination of the literary questions; Riddle and Hutson 
pay more attention to the historical background and social motivation of the 
writings. A. M. Hunter, in Introducing the New Testament, writes with full 
recognition of the rights of critical historical study but with more emphasis on 
the Christian content of the New Testament. The style makes the book suitable 
for teacher training classes. 

In the series called “A Guide for Bible Readers,” edited by Harris Franklin 
Rall, the purpose is to break up the Bible text into small units and to give explana- 
tions and directions for the study of each such section; use of the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary is also prescribed. Each volume of the “Guide” is intended to serve 
for six months of study. Montgomery J. Shroyer writes on The Synoptic Gospels 
(1945), Edward P. Blair on The Acts and Apocryphal Literature (1946), and 
John Knox on The Fourth Gospel and the Later Epistles (1945). 


7. COMMENTARIES—Two exceedingly important commentaries have recently 
been published. As another volume in “The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary,” C. H. Dodd has published The Johannine Epistles. He gives a valuable 
sixty-page introduction to the three epistles and presents an informing and stimu- 
lating commentary on the text as given in Moffatt’s translation. He dates the 
epistles about a.p. 100 and concludes that an unidentified “elder” wrote them in 
Asia Minor. For those who use Greek, Edward Gordon Selwyn has provided 
the outstanding commentary on The First Epistle of St. Peter. It appears in the 
Macmillan series. The special essays and notes are as valuable as the commen- 
tary proper. Selwyn concludes that Silvanus actually wrote the epistle but that 
Peter provided the ideas. 


8. Tue Lire or Jesus—There is little to report here. John Erskine, in The 
Human Life of Jesus, makes an earnest attempt to present in clear and connected 
narrative the story which our four Gospels tell. He rightly rejects the extreme 
results of historical criticism but does not think it worth his while to reckon seri- 
ously with the range of recent Synoptic and Johannine study. His own critical 
reconstruction is of no outstanding importance. Quite different is George San- 
tayana’s essay on The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, or God in Man. This author 
does not care whether Christ lived or whether he did and said the things ascribed 
to him; the idea is the one thing of interest. In view of the fact that the central 
idea of the Gospels is that God acted in history in a definite person, I do not see 
what value such an essay can have. In Jesus or Paul? Shaw Desmond makes 
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| another futile attempt to prove that the life mission and teaching of Jesus were 
_ | radically distorted and obscured by Paul. A sound and constructive “essay in 
y | biblical theology” is The Resurrection of Christ, by A. Michel Ramsey. This 
1 book, combining intelligent historical study with theological discernment, merits 
1 attention. 

a 5 g. THe GospeL or Jonn—The Spiritual Gospel, by W. A. Smart, combines 
t spiritual earnestness with critical study of John in such a way as to show liberal 
n | Christian faith at its best. In a more detailed treatment W. F. Howard discusses 


ef Christianity According to St. John. The chief themes of this Gospel receive clear 
ll * and scholarly treatment. 

n 10. THE Lire or Paut—To be noted here is the English translation of Igino 
le Giordani’s Roman Catholic work on St. Paul: Apostle and Martyr. In clear 


style it presents the Roman Catholic understanding of Paul and Apostolic Chris- 
in tianity. 


a- 11. New TestaMENT THEOLOGY—To this group should be reckoned some 
le ‘ of the books already mentioned—for example, those by Minear, Ramsey, and 
ve | Howard. Indeed, any serious book on the New Testament has its final test in its 


sls | relevance for biblical theology. In addition to those noted we should call atten- 
tion to Ernest F. Scott’s book on Man and Society in the New Testament, in 
which he points out that, while Christianity is essentially social in its way of life, 


tly | the individual remains the basic unit and no social need can cancel the fact that 
- : personal faith is the foundation of the Christian church. Two other works take 
ble | ‘us into the realm of New Testament eschatology. T. F. Glasson gives a historical 


ww. | study in The Second Advent: The Origin of the New Testament Doctrine. He 

: does not believe that Jesus spoke the Gospel passages of apocalyptic ring. With 
in| 4 more confessional note and with frequent citation of modern historians and 
led theologians, Williams Childs Robinson writes on Christ—The Hope of Glory. 
the : This volume on “Christological eschatology” contains a revised form of the James 


en- Sprunt Lectures for 1941. 


hat Without surrender or neglect of critical historical study, New Testament 
scholars must do more effective work in the field of biblical theology. This calls 
The B for more than a separate New Testament theology. What is needed is a grasp of 


the whole Bible which sees its unity and understands the saving message in its 


ted Pree " 
concrete historical setting. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


The New Testament: Its Making and Meaning, by ALBert E. Barnett. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1946. 304 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. BARNETT is a graduate of Emory University and the University of Chicago; 
he has taught at Scarritt College and the University of Chicago, and he is now 
professor of New Testament at Garrett Biblical Institute. He is very careful and 
painstaking in his scholarship, and he is able to present his results in a very fine, 
readable style. 

This is another book to add to the long list of New Testament introductions 
that have come from the press in recent years. It deals exclusively with the prob- 
lems of special introduction, having nothing about textual criticism, the canon, 
or other such matters of general introduction. The pages are rather large and 
full, and the print is rather small, so the author is able to go into considerable de- 
tail in dealing with the problems attaching to each of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament. 

Each of the chapters is divided logically into the following sections: Authorship, 
The First Readers, Date, Place of Composition, Occasion and Purpose, and Mes- 
sage. Thus the author is able to make a clear, readily understandable presentation 
of his material, though at times there is a bit of repetition because of the overlap- 
ping of the sections. 

The critical position of the author is that of a mild radicalism. He does not 
obtrude his own theological positions, so the book can be used satisfactorily by 
persons of widely divergent views. He deals reverently and sympathetically with 
the messages of the New Testament books, though it is clear that he does not 
hold them to be his “infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

In discussing the authorship of the Gospels he recognizes the probability that 
Mark and Luke are the authors of the Gospels that bear their names, but he 
denies the apostolic authorship of the first and fourth Gospels. Luke is the author 
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of Acts. Paul is considered the author of nine epistles; Ephesians was written by 
a Paulinist (possibly Onesimus) as a covering letter at the time the Pauline letters 
were collected into a corpus following the publication of Luke-Acts. The Pastoral 
Epistles were written far down in the second century. Hebrews was, of course, 
written by an unknown author. No one of the Catholic Epistles was written by 
an apostle; nor was Revelation. 

In the matter of dating, Dr. Barnett tends to favor the latest possible dates. He 
accepts the essential historicity of Acts and follows the traditional dating for the 
accepted Pauline epistles. Believing that the “little apocalypse” was history writ- 
ten in the form of prophecy, he places all the Gospels beyond a.p. 70; Mark was 
written shortly thereafter; Matthew and Luke probably in the nineties; and 
John about 110. Revelation reflects the time of Domitian’s persecution, about 
95, as does First Peter (the latter having been written to counteract the revolu- 
tionary tendency of the former). Ephesians was written about 95. The rest of 
the books go on down into the second century, the latest of them being the pasto- 
rals, about a.p. 160. His radical view of prophecy does not allow him to give 
serious consideration to the alternate earlier dating based upon the abrupt ending 
of Acts. Following Goodspeed, he makes a great deal of the publication of Luke- 
Acts and the subsequent collection of the Pauline corpus, therefore dating books 
that show any Pauline relationships after 95. Dr. Barnett makes a convincing 
presentation of his arguments for his later datings, but the careful reader will 
see the assumptions on which they are based and will feel free to hold to other ones. 

The author makes the usual presentation of the documentary theories of the 
Synoptic Gospels, favoring particularly the views of Streeter and Grant. He as- 
sumes the validity of the Formgeschichte approach, but he deals with it in the con- 
servative manner of E. F. Scott rather than in the negative way of some of the 
earlier authorities. He evidently believes that the Gospels present an essentially 
true picture of the life and work of Jesus; the needs of the expanding church 
guided in the preservation of the material but did not cause its invention to any 
large degree. 

Dr. Barnett is much interested in tracing the literary relationships of the various 
New Testament books, and he makes much of that in his book. The work is 
always carefully done, but the careful reader will not always accept without ques- 
tion the conclusions reached. 

The book abounds in footnotes, many of the chapters having over a hundred 
of them. Thus material is presented to enable the reader to go as deeply as he 
may wish into the matters presented. 

While the reviewer does not agree with many things in this book, he welcomes 
it as a splendid presentation of this particular viewpoint. All serious students of 
introduction will want to familiarize themselves with this book, and many others 
will find it interesting and instructive reading. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 
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INDIVIDUAL VERSUS GROUP 


Man and Society in the New Testament, by Ernest F. Scorr. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1946. 299 pp. $2.75. 


THIS BOOK presents a clear picture of the two sides of human nature—the indivi- 
dual and the social group. Its thesis is that the distinguishing feature of New 
Testament theology is its emphasis on the individual. 

In support of this thesis the author pictures in turn the anthropology of the 
Old Testament, that of the ancient Greeks, and that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, showing that in all of them the fundamental conception is the group. 
While Judaism alone could have given birth to Christianity, since it alone under- 
stood the righteousness of God, yet even in the prophets, where the message is 
addressed to individuals, it is assumed that the individual has identified himself 
with the group. The Greeks did, indeed, produce outstanding men, but only 
Socrates approached a really personal religion. Private faith was looked upon 
with suspicion among all the ancients. The question was not whether what one 
believed was right, but whether it was acceptable to the group. Even in mysti- 
cism, as practiced in the Middle Ages, there is no true understanding of what an 
individual is, since individuality is lost in the soul’s merging into God. Humanism, 
too, generalizes man into an abstraction where the individual is lost. 

True personality, that which the New Testament alone teaches, insists on the 
worth of each separate man in himself. Such a belief is grounded, however, not 
in man but in God. “That ye may be the children of your Father,” says Jesus, 
stressing the inner worth of man. It is because of what God is that Jesus grounds 
the worth of personality in the teaching of the resurrection. Philosophers thus 
err when they base their arguments for immortality on the nature of man. 

In the light of these general principles the author examines the teachings of 
Jesus, of Paul, and of John on the individual and society. Jesus insists that life 
depends on the inner condition, that the will gives meaning to the act, that it is 
not conventional goodness which counts but going against the crowd. Hence 
the persecuted are the blessed. He subordinates the family to the Kingdom and 
grounds brotherhood in the fact that all men are the children of God. He con- 
demns scorn and restores the common man to self-respect. On the other hand, 
he teaches no system of organized society. Social classes, nations, and other social 
groupings are but abstractions. Even the church cannot be thought of by his 
followers as an institution, but as a group of brothers. No authority in the church, 
such as that of priests, can be recognized by Christians. 

Likewise, with Paul, the individual is all important. This is seen in his doctrine 
of spiritual gifts, for the Spirit releases powers that are already in men. It is seen 
in his analysis of personality in the seventh chapter of Romans; Christ puts an 
end to the division in man. It is seen also in his doctrine of predestination; the 
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individual is eternally known to God, for personality eternally exists. But Paul, ul 
like his Master, has no doctrine of systems of society. Without inward change all | _ te 
outward forms are not only futile but dangerous. . 6C 

John, more than any other writer of the New Testament, makes clear the si 
association of individual life with social service. “Love not in word, but in deed.” | in 
Human fellowship is bound up with the life of faith. Therefore love is the cardinal gi 


doctrine of life. It makes men free and thus really unites them. 

Dr. Scott concludes his work with two chapters on “Liberty” and “Progress.” m 
The ultimate motive of all religion is deliverance. But one may be delivered, as G 
the ancient world by Rome and as modern Europe by the Nazis, and yet be in ‘ is 
virtual slavery to the deliverer. Submission to God is of a different sort; it alone Je 
frees the will of the person. Freedom is the becoming of a separate person under al 
God. True progress depends on freedom. There was no idea of progress among di 
the ancients; only as Christianity taught true freedom could the thought of prog- th 
ress become real. The false progress of mere change is but the temptation of M 
weakness. There is probably no outward improvement but what liberates the C 


spirit of man and is therefore to be associated with forward movement, but real of 
progress is within, and is therefore of the individual. Bore 

All this is good New Testament theology, albeit there is considerable repetition; | C 
the book could tell its message in about half the space. The author would have a 
aided the memory of his readers if he had adopted some headings within his pl 
chapters. Also he falls a prey at times to the common errors of current mono- —_sbs 
graphs on the New Testament. For example, he pictures Jesus as taking the hi 
impending end of the world quite literally; he interprets Paul as teaching that F 
the Jewish law attempted to subject men to God; he reiterates the tiresome error | th 
that the ethic of Jesus is impossible in our world; and he especially participates | _ ot 
in the weak logic of the day when he admits on the one hand that freedom is |e 
the attribute of the individual soul and yet insists that the military defense of | P 
one’s nation is essential to the assurance of personal freedom. In spite of such | bi 


limitations, however, the work is a real contribution to New Testament theology cl 
and has justly become the ninth of Dr. Scott’s books to be made a Religious Book | 
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WriTtTEN for the college student, this book pretends to be no more than a “first ck 
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under which the New Testament came to be written and to stimulate the student 
to further study. Mr. Riddle, until his entry into the United States Army Air 
Corps during the war, was associate professor of New Testament at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; at present he is in Cambridge, Massachusetts, engaged in research 
in American history. Mr. Hutson studied under Mr. Riddle just before the be- 
ginning of the war and now is teaching at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

In the opening chapters Mr. Riddle recounts in a sprightly and entertaining 
manner data relating to the period following the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, describing salient characteristics of the Hellenistic age, of postexilic Juda- 
ism, and of gentile religious life. Mr. Hutson then deals with “The Career of 
Jesus,” as regards the historical data within the Synoptic Gospels, the formation 
and transmission of this material, and the teaching of Jesus. Next Mr. Riddle 
discusses the contents of Paul’s letters and the historical situations which called 
them forth (they do not include, in his opinion, Ephesians and the Pastorals). 
Much of this discussion reminds one of Mr. Riddle’s earlier book, Paul, Man of 
Conflict (1940). The junior author then treats of the modern literary criticism 
of the Synoptic Gospels, their composition and interrelation, involving some 
repetition of the material which he had touched upon in dealing with “The 
Career of Jesus.” The senior author concludes his share of the book by writing 
a brief but vivid account of the relation between the early church and the state, 
placing the Epistle to the Hebrews, Revelation, and First Peter in a chronology 
based upon the growing civil antagonism against Christianity which involves, 
he thinks, dating First Peter in the time of the Trajanic persecution (about 115). 
Following Hans Windisch (whom he does not mention), Mr. Riddle believes 
that the Fourth Gospel was written to supplant and drive out of circulation the 
other Gospels. The letter of James points to a maturing Christianity, as do also, 
even more explicitly, the letters of John, the Pastoral letters, Jude, and Second 
Peter, all of which he dates between 115 and 150. Finally Mr. Riddle deals very 
briefly with the canon, text, and translation of the New Testament. Mr. Hutson 
closes the book with an analysis of the leading ideas in the New Testament. 

‘The chief criticism which this reviewer has to make of both authors is, from his 
point of view (if not from theirs), a most serious one. Without referring to the 
patronizing condescension with which they often speak of the enthusiasm of the 
early Christians, or to their frequently placing the worst construction upon the 
motives of the early leaders of the church, or, again, to their penchant for assign- 
ing excessively late dates to their documents, it is sufficient to observe that they 
show themselves to be unaware of a whole dimension involved in the life of the 
primitive Christian church, namely, the activity of the personal, living God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It must be insisted that the New Testament was 
written by men filled with the Holy Spirit, was circulated and collected by the 
church, and cannot be understood outside that continuing community. As a 
blind man is unable to appreciate the beauty of the sunset and as a deaf man 
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cannot thrill to the crescendo of a great symphony, so a modern scholar governed 
by allegiance to naturalistic or logical positivism is ipso facto prevented from 





entering into a personal and sympathetic participation in the faith of the early | 


church. So far from being able to give a truly scientific account of the religion 
of the New Testament authors, such a scholar succeeds only in talking of what 
he does not understand and cannot appreciate (see I Cor. 2:14). 

More or less minor errors and doubtful judgments (which, however, may loom 
larger in the minds of the authors than the criticism above) include the follow- 
ing. Mr. Riddle nods when he refers to the First Commandment as prohibiting 
Jewish art (p. 17). Again, he implies (p. 27) that the Temple and the Jewish 
nation fell in a.p. 132. His assertion, ““The Greek language did not have numer- 
als; it used letters of the alphabet in place of numbers” (p. 186), is an oversim- 
plification to the point of misstatement. It overlooks (1) the presence of Greek 
words for numbers, (2) the three obsolete letters which were always used in all 
of Greek literature as numerals, and (3) the existence of an elaborate system of 
ciphers (see, e.g., Journal of Philology, XII, 278-84). In the field of textual 
criticism Mr. Riddle misleads the reader more than once. Thus, the most recent 
figure for Greek manuscripts which contain the entire New Testament is fifty- 
three, not “about forty-five” (p. 214). Furthermore, instead of there being two 
thousand or more Greek manuscripts containing all of the New Testament ex- 
cept the book of Revelation, as Mr. Riddle states (loc. cit.), actually not one- 
tenth of this number have been catalogued. Again, Mr. Chester Beatty owns 
more than one biblical papyrus (loc. cit.). Mr. Riddle is evidently unaware that, 
prior to Luther’s translation in 1522, at least fourteen complete German Bibles 
had been published (plus four Low German Bibles); otherwise it is passing 
strange that he could write, “Previous to this [1522], there had been some spo- 
radic translation into the German and French vernacular” (p. 216). 

As regards the canon, both authors make more than one entirely gratuitous 
assertion. Mr. Riddle, for example, assumes that the early church got the idea 
of making a canon from the arch heretic Marcion (p. 210), whereas the consist- 
ent testimony of the Church Fathers is to the effect that Marcion reacted against 
the true church and set up his own canon, implying that he reacted against the 
church’s canon. Again, neither Mr. Riddle nor Mr. Hutson pause to explain the 
basis for their confident assertions that none of the authors of the New Testament 
wrote with any thought that he was writing scripture (pp. 45, 148, 177f.). It 
is proverbially difficult to establish a negative proposition, and the more so in 
this case since there are actually several indications that at least Paul regarded 
his words as on a par with those of the Lord Jesus (see I Cor. 7:10, 12, 25, 40; 
14:37). Furthermore, Paul intended his letters to be exchanged and read in 
various churches (Col. 4:16), a fact which, although Mr. Riddle neglects to 
take it into account (p. 178), proves that the Apostle knew that he was writing 
for a larger audience than each local church addressed. 
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Several minor blemishes include the dating of the Council of Nicza in a.p. 
326 (p. 201), the spelling of Otto Kern’s surname with an initial H (p. 240), 
and the use of “to” instead of “with” in the expression “compared to other 
examples” (p. 182). 

Bruce M. METZGER 


THE PERENNIAL MYSTERY 


Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature, by J. Coprt RyLaarspam. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 128 pp. $3.00. 


Tue puRPOSE of this well-written and stimulating book is to show how the Hebrew 
sages of different periods dealt with the problem of revelation, that is, “the man- 
ner and means in and by which men come to possess a knowledge both of the 
true goals of life and of the way by which they can attain them” (p. vi). The 
“wisdom literature” which has been used for this study consists of the books of 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes in the canon and the extracanonical books of the 
Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira, the Wisdom of Solomon, Baruch, IV Maccabees, and 
the Pirke Aboth. “The underlying unity for all this material,” the author asserts, 
“is its preoccupation throughout, whether consciously or unconsciously, with the 
primary questions about revelation” (p. ix). He then goes on to show how this 
problem is dealt with in the various strata of the literature. In the early, “secu- 
lar,” portions the writers thought of revelation simply as a natural process where- 
by man, unaided by divine initiative, discovered wisdom himself. As time went on 
and the Wisdom movement became incorporated into the religious tradition of 
Israel, the sages put the burden of revelation on God and thought of wisdom as 
a divine gift rather than as a human discovery. Wisdom actually became equated 
with the law (in the extracanonical books), which was given alone to Israel as 
the symbol of God’s merciful grace. It also became equated with the concept 
of Spirit as a transcendent agent of revelation. In this way wisdom could be 
taken over into the New Testament, not as law, but as Spirit (I Cor. 12:8; Acts 
6:10; Gal. 3:2). 

It is from this last observation, namely, the “very close connection between 
the terms ‘spirit? and ‘wisdom’ as instruments and evidences of revelation” 
(p. viii), that the author received the impetus to select the wisdom literature as 
the source material for the study of the problem of revelation. His thesis, that 
“the roots for Christian ideas about revelation go through the New Testament 
back into the Old Testament, and perhaps especially into the wisdom literature” 
(p. viii), is certainly true in the first part; but the second part might be more 
difficult to prove. Jesus himself claimed that Moses, the prophets, and the 
psalms taught concerning him (Luke 24:44)—which implies, of course, that 
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their prophetic character was due to more than human insight; and Paul (II 
Tim. 3:15-16) and Peter (I Pet. 1:11; II Pet. 1:21) are also very explicit 








about the divine origin of all scripture, especially the prophetic message. Any © 
study of the question of revelation in the technical sense of the term must be © 


prefaced by the study of every section of the Old Testament. 

Throughout the book the author, who is assistant professor of Old Testament 
in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, reveals a comprehensive 
knowledge of the field. The selected bibliography at the end of the book is very 


helpful, although one misses W. O. E. Oesterley’s The Wisdom of Egypt and the | 


Old Testament, London, 1927 (mentioned in a footnote on page 4), some ref- + 
erence to Robert H. Pfeiffer’s investigations into Edomitic wisdom, as well as to | 


the Canaanitic influences in the Hebrew wisdom literature. 

There are, of course, numerous problems touched upon in a book like this 
which cause much discussion among scholars and in some cases defy final solu- 
tion. One of these questions is the origin of the Hebrew Wisdom movement. 
Similar movements in Egypt and Babylonia are held to be the main contributing 
factors to the development of wisdom teaching and literature among the Hebrews. 


There are other nations, too, which have influenced the Hebrews in this connec- | 
tion but which are not taken into account in this work. R. H. Pfeiffer has shown | 


that Edom was a heavy contributor to the Hebrews’ wisdom literature. (Cf. his 
“Edomitic Wisdom,” ZAW NF 3[{1926] 13-25.) Also the idea has been over- 
looked that Prov. 8-9 is a gnomic document of Canaanite origin which can be 
dated hardly later than the seventh century s.c. (Cf. W. F. Albright, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 1940, p. 283; also, H. L. Ginsberg, “Ca- 
naanite,” Encyclopedia of Literature, Philosophical Library, New York, 1946, 
I, 120.) This early dating of Prov. 8-9 runs counter to Pfeiffer’s late dating of 
the section (Introduction to the Old Testament, New York, 1941, p. 659), 
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which is followed by Mr. Rylaarsdam (p. 6). If this is an early section, it would | 
of course mean that the conception of wisdom is much more highly developed at | 


this time than the author would have us believe (p. 67 and passim). Yet, in| 
spite of all these sources which may or may not have influenced the Hebrew 
Wisdom movement at one time or another, it must be remarked very strongly 
that the Hebrews, by their own inimitable genius and spirit, created a wisdom 
literature which far surpassed that of their surrounding neighbors. 

In the light of this observation the reviewer heartily agrees with the author 
when he maintains that the earliest strata of the canonical wisdom literature 
were religious in character. These earliest sages were religious in that they were 
conscious of living as creatures in an order of creation whose controlling intelli- 
gence was their Judge. “Their manner of obtaining wisdom differs from that of 
the prophets. Since there is no divine initiative supplementing creation, there is 
no word of God beyond that given by human reason . . . Revelation is wholly 
natural; but an element of mystery remains” (p. 72). Certainly everyone agrees 
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with the author that the sages’ manner of obtaining wisdom is different from 
that of the prophets. But to say that revelation was wholly natural with them is 
an unfortunate expression at best, because, in the technical sense of the term, 
revelation can never be equated with the natural intuition of man. In fact, the 
reviewer doubts if the word “revelation” should be used at all in this early period 
of wisdom literature as the author describes it. However, on the other hand, the 
reviewer is not too certain that this early period is accurately analyzed by the 
author in regard to this problem. Were the early sages entirely “humanistic” in 
this regard? I believe that the answer must definitely be “No.” If all wisdom 
ultimately came from God, as they believed, then the ability to find that wisdom 
must also come from him. The mystery lies not only in that which cannot be 
comprehended but also in the fact that man can comprehend that which he 
does. If Prov. 8-9 be considered early, the ideas there would also point to this 
conclusion. 

The problem of the use of the divine names in the wisdom literature is also a 
very interesting one. The use of “Yahweh” in the early strata and Prov. 8-9 
(p. 21) would point, it seems, to a closer tie with the national cult than the 
author supposes, as is proved by its recurrence in the Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira 
(p. 37). Its omission in Job (with one exception) and Ecclesiastes is due, the 
reviewer believes, to a conscious avoidance of the personal name, perhaps under 
Hellenistic influence (cf. p. 26). The author holds that its avoidance in Job and 
Ecclesiastes is due to the fact that “ ‘Yahweh’ was still too strongly colored by tribal 
and national hues to permit its safe use in discussions which had a universal in- 
terest” (p. 22). Yet how could this be possible if these two works are numbered 
among the later wisdom writings, when certainly all tribalistic attachments to 
the name at least must have been lost? 

This book is a distinct contribution to the better understanding of the Jewish 
wisdom literature. The problem of revelation, with which it mainly deals, was 
a mystery for all the Hebrew sages, whether early or late. The attempt to solve 
it led, then as now, either to despair or to faith. We are glad that the Hebrew 
sages, with a few exceptions, found their answer in faith. 


CHARLEs T. Frirscu 


“HEREBY WE DO KNOW ... ” 


Eyes of Faith: A Study in the Biblical Point of View, by Paut Sevier Minear. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 307 pp. $3.00. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY Changes that have been going on in the field of theology for 
the last twenty-five years have left the great topics of dogmatics practically un- 
touched, unless Barth’s recent discussion of election is to cause some stir. The 
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real controversies of our age are fought over theological epistemology and ethics. 
This change reflects the historical situation in which Protestant theology finds it- 
self at the present moment. Its validity is seriously challenged by modern science, 
Roman Catholicism, and various sects which pretend to know of a safer and 
shorter way to the truth; and its usefulness is questioned by all those who are 
engaged in practical life. This is no time for theological discussions that are con- 
cerned with the dissensions of rival theological schools. It is the function of 
Christianity as a relevant factor of modern life that is at stake. 

Dr. Minear’s book deals primarily with Christian epistemology: how is it 
possible for the believer to have a knowledge of the God in whom he believes? 
Unlike the rationalistic theologians who started from a philosophical epistemology 
and forced faith and the Christian knowledge into its bed of Procrustes, Dr. 
Minear sides with the growing number of modern theologians who from the out- 
set treat the Christian faith as something unique and of its own kind. But where- 
as Wobbermin, Aulen, or Brunner proceed in the manner of systematic theology, 
developing deductively their theme from a general idea of faith, Dr. Minear 
works above all descriptively from the Bible. He shows how the biblical writers 
depict the genesis and the scope of faith, and how that faith manifests itself in 
the history of the chosen people. He does not attempt by this method to demon- 
strate the truth of the biblical revelation. But he makes clear by means of this 
historicodescriptive method that nobody has a right to talk about religious 
knowledge who is not familiar with its biblical form. 

In his book the author points in the first place to the reciprocal character of 
faith. Faith is not an idea or a sentiment that man forms spontaneously in him- 
self on the basis of a special faculty but rather a reaction to something that enters 
into the individual’s life. God visits man. Thus faith is an encounter the descrip- 
tion of which must include both God’s specific approach and man’s specific re- 
sponse. This shift from the psychology to the ontology of religious knowledge 
makes this book one of the relevant contributions to theological epistemology. 
The author makes clear that for the biblical writers the problem was not whether, 
apart from his intellect or reason, man had a special noetic faculty, but rather 
what conditions a transcendent God had to create both in the individual and in 
his environment to make it possible for finite man to know him. 


The dissertation of the subject is divided into four parts: 

1. “The Angle of Vision.” God visits man by challenging him, and knowl- 
edge of faith is created in the act of obedient response. 

2. “The Focus of Vision.” In his approach God does not directly communi- 
cate himself, but rather in encountering man he is so hid that man is unable to 
find and know him except when seeking him. 

3. “The Horizons of Vision.” The divine communication is not confined to 
that point in time when the divine hits the horizontal line of the individual’s life 
straight from above (Barth’s error), but rather each encounter implies a refer- 
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ence both to all that God has done in the past in the history of his chosen people 
and also to his plans for their future. 

4. “Re-vision of Vision.” The first three parts of the book had developed the 
theme mainly upon the basis of the Old Testament. Now the author indicates 
how in the Christian faith the Old Testament communications are given a new 
focus in the coming of Christ. 

The treatment of the subject is not only learned and profound but also full of 
religious vitality. Its historical significance cannot easily be overrated. In the 
field of biblical theology this is the first creative reaction America produces to the 
theological renaissance of the Continent. —The many new approaches to biblical 
theology and theological epistemology which the European theologians have ven- 
tured in recent years are here integrated in one consistent view. Because he is so 
familiar with the American philosophy of religion, Dr. Minear is able powerfully 
to oppose it with his biblical outlook. 

Since a book review is not complete without a word of criticism, I would add 
that the author is at times hampered by his basic definition of faith. The Re- 
formers saw rightly that God’s dealing with man becomes an encounter only 
when God speaks his word to the individual. This word becomes intelligible to 
us only through the Bible. The second part of the book shows the difficulty the 
author has in reconciling the Protestant axiom, which he accepts, with his defini- 
tion of faith. Furthermore, religion as an encounter of God and man is a formal 
characteristic, which faith shares with other religions; its differentia is the for- 
giving and saving will of God that is revealed in such an encounter. If the author’s 
view were carried through consistently, the significance of Christ would be lim- 
ited to the new way in which he revealed the love of God. Such revelation would 
lack finality, however. This is not the author’s opinion. The objection is raised 
only to show that his method needs some further refinement to do full justice to the 

biblical view of faith. But nobody, whether in the conservative or the liberal 
camp of theology, who wants to be taken seriously as a thinker will be able in the 
future to ignore this vigorous and sound approach to one of the central problems 
of our day. 
Orto A. Piper 


STILL RELEVANT 


The Re-discovery of the Old Testament, by H. H. Rowtey. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1946. 320 pp. $3.00. 


One CAN but note with utmost approval the many efforts that are currently be- 
ing made to restore the Bible to its proper place of honor among Christians. The 
present neglect of the Bible, particularly of the Old Testament, is disastrous, and 
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anything to counteract it deserves praise. Especially is one happy to note a grow- 
ing list of works by competent biblical scholars who share this concern and who 
do not disdain to make the results of their scholarship available to the average 
reader. Among scholars of the first rank who have set themselves to this task few 
have been more prolific than Professor Rowley, now of the University of Man- 
chester, England. In this latest work he sets out to show that the Old Testament, 
far from being irrelevant or superseded by the New, as so many think, has a mes- 
sage of vital importance for all ages. Clearly and simply written, with a broad 
command of pertinent material and a personal feeling for the spiritual truth in- 
volved, it deserves a wide reading, especially by any who may be inclined to a 
contrary opinion. 

The book has twelve chapters, and we shall mention each as space allows. 
Chapter I, ““The Abiding Value of the Old Testament,” defines the standpoint of 
the entire study. Although the New Testament is normative, the Old is not sup- 
planted; both stand in relation one to another like two acts of a play. Critical 
scholarship, while it rescued the Old Testament from misuse as a “quarry of 
prooftexts” and gained results of lasting value, is not enough. The Old Testa- 
ment is a book of religion, an “organ of our religious growth.” He who forgets 
this misses its profoundest meaning. 

Chapters II and III are entitled “Archaeology and the Old Testament.” The 
first of these in a general way seeks to survey the field of archaeology as it relates 
to the historical, cultural, and religious background of the Bible. The viewpoint 
is sane and to be underscored: archaeology sheds light; it does not “prove the 
Bible.” Yet the chapter is, in many ways, the least satisfactory in the book, largely 
because of the virtual impossibility of dealing with so much in so brief a compass. 
The reader must supplement the chapter with a standard manual on the subject, 
as the author himself suggests (p. 33, n. 1). The chapter—and this criticism 
holds for the whole book—further loses force by inadequate documentation of 
Bible references. Undocumented allusions to Bible incidents will be lost on the 
very reader the book is designed to help. The reviewer was surprised to read 
(p. 55) that the Nuzu texts, with their valuable light on the customary law of 
the patriarchal period, offer “little that is of direct importance to the Biblical 
student.” 

Chapter III seeks to illustrate how archaeological data can be brought to bear 
on selected specific problems. There is a very adequate summary of evidence 
relating to the Exodus and Conquest, and full recognition of the complexity of 
the problem, a complexity which refuses to fit accommodatingly into any simple 
theory. The discussion on pages 64-65 needs some revising, Professor Albright 
having stated to the reviewer that he is prepared to concede the possibility that 
the last Bronze Age Jericho may have fallen early in the thirteenth century. Relics 
found within the last Canaanite city are almost all sherds without any dateable 
object among them, hence no more definite opinion is possible. The reviewer 
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‘ow- | regrets that the function of the bulls in the cult of Bethel and Dan (p. 72) did 
who not receive fuller treatment. He agrees with those who feel that they were but 
rage | pedestals for the throne of the invisible Yahweh and not themselves objects of 


PAE METZ 


few | worship. Nor does he feel it correct to say that there was no early protest against 
[an- | them, unless I Kings 14 be ruled out entirely. The theory (p. 73) to explain 
ent, | the origin of the serpent symbol in the temple is interesting but lacking basis in 
nes- objective data. 

‘oad Chapter IV, “The Meaning of History,” is a very satisfactory treatment of the 
| in- 


subject. To the Old Testament writers the meaning of events was more impor- 





to a tant than the events themselves. Hence even the books of history are prophetic 
in spirit and seek to preach from events concerning the dealings of God with men. 
ows. | The reviewer liked especially the place allowed to the ideas of grace, election, and 
1tof | salvation in Israel’s experience in the Exodus. Yaweh saved Israel; Israel accepted 
sup- Yahweh, not in a bargain, but in gratitude for his favor. The work of Moses was 
tical so audacious that it is inexplicable unless one presupposes a divine revelation. 
y of Stress is given the philosophy of history of the prophets and the “Deuteronomic” 
sta- histories; the distortion of that philosophy into a system of mechanical, causal rela- 
gets tionships; and the protests against it such as Job. 
Chapter V, “The Growth of Monotheism,” is a very important chapter on a 
The very important subject. A far more satisfactory picture of the work of Moses is 
ates presented than we have been used to recently. Moses did not establish monothe- 
— ism in Israel; he simply excluded from Israel all other gods. But he was more than 
the a monolatrist; for, to him, if other gods existed, they were negligible. Thus an 
gely implicit monotheism was present. Moses adopted the worship of Yahweh from 
ae the Kenites. But he did more than adopt; he transformed. Moses’ religion was 
me as ethical as that of Amos (handbooks note well!). The Mosaic religion was de- 
a : based in Palestine (the reviewer feels that the word “abandoned” [p. 109] is 
the much too strong), but reaction set in long before the eighth century. The re- 
ail viewer is inclined to state Mosaic monotheism rather more strongly than the 
vel author, but in any case one must agree that the full implications of it were real- 
lical | ized only by the prophets. The reviewer found the complex theory of the con- 
quest and spread of the Mosaic religion stimulating, but, since it is somewhat 
—_ speculative, wonders if in a book of this sort it should not have been passed over 
nce more briefly. 
yor f Chapter VI, “The Significance of Prophecy,” is a very good treatment indeed. 
nple The prophets were not mere ethical preachers but mediators of the revelation 
ight | | of God. Indeed, all the prophets had to say flowed from their understanding of 
that the character of God. They were not (again, handbooks note well!) opposed 
elics to the cult. There is adequate recognition of the place of ecstatic and cultic 
able prophets, though it is denied that prophets were ever paid cult personnel. Moses 
was himself a prophet. 
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Chapter VII, “The Rise of Judaism,” will go far toward raising the low 





opinion too often held of postexilic religion. It was particularistic, but that very | 


particularism had as its aim the preservation of Israel’s heritage—even the most 
universalistic of the prophet teachings. It was legalistic, but its law was ethical; 
its essence was not rules but loyalty. Judaism was no more opposed to the proph- 


ets than the latter had been to the cult. The very fact that Judaism collected and © 


preserved and fixed the canon of the Old Testament is enough to refute unwar. 
ranted slurs. 


Chapter VIII, “The Revelation of God and Its Corollaries,” treats of the 


growing revelation of the character of God. It is to be commended highly. Espe- - 


cially did the reviewer like the discussion of the Servant of Yahweh. 

Chapter [IX concerns “The Nature, Need, and Destiny of Man.” Man, to the 
ancient Hebrew, is an animated body, not a spirit inhabitating a body. He is like 
God in his spiritual qualities; fellowship with God is his privilege and duty. He 
is, to the Hebrew more than to anyone, a social being. His need is to be saved 
from the sin which has separated him from God. Sin is not a breach of a moral 
principle; it is always a crime against God. Man’s destiny is not death—for sin 
brought death—but fellowship with God. The hope of the prophets for the fu- 
ture always embodies this as a central feature. 

Chapter X, “The Meaning of Worship,” traces the derivation of many of our 


forms of worship from ancient Israel. Attention is given to the Sabbath, the use | 
of hymns, prayers and the reading of scripture, and so forth. The discussion of 


sacrifice, the death of Christ, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is especially 
excellent. Here is a strong rebuke to a mere moral theory of the Cross: the Cross 
is both a sacrifice and a revelation of God’s love. 

Chapter XI, “The Goal of History,” is a fine treatment of Israel’s future hope. 
Attention is given to the concepts of the Davidic Messiah and the Suffering 
Servant and to how the two united in Christ. The Messianic Age is conceived 
primarily as a restored fellowship with God. 

Chapter XII, “The Fulfilment of the Old Testament in the New,” is a fitting 
conclusion. The use of Old Testament scripture and the fulfillment of prophecy 
in the New are sanely treated. The treatment of the Suffering Servant is again 
especially fine. 


Professor Rowley deserves hearty thanks for a real contribution to the average | 


student’s biblical theology. Westminster Press is to be commended for adding 
another to its list of books aimed at restoring the Bible to popular and intelligent 


use. Except for the disastrous scrambling of lines on page 205 and a typographical | 


error or two, the appearance of the book deserves only praise. 
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“HEAVY FREIGHT” 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, by Norman H. Snarru. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 242 pp. $2.75. 


Tue Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1944, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment was first published in England in 1945 under the same title. Its appearance 
in America this year, signaling its wider distribution, is cause for much satisfaction. 

The author’s thesis is at once simple and important: that the aim of Hebrew 
religion (the knowledge of God) and the aim of Greek thought (know thyself) 
are fundamentally different. They admit of no compromise, being poles apart 
in a priori assumption, in method, and in conclusion. Dr. Snaith believes that 
traditional Christianity, both Protestant and Roman, has been too much con- 
cerned with seeking this impossible compromise. The result has been not, as we 
are prone to think, a harmonious synthesis of the two but an elevation of Greek 
thought patterns, a system which includes nonbiblical doctrines, and a practical 
neglect of the Old Testament. 

The book, then, is first of all an explication of Old Testament ideas, but it is 
always carried forward against the background of the difference noted above. 
It is in a real sense an Old Testament Theology, one of the best, if not the most 
exhaustive, in the English language. It is more than that; it is a passionate appeal 
for a return to the Old Testament, not for illustrations or for prooftexts support- 
ing a doctrine or a sermon, but for a thought pattern for Christian theology. 

In the first chapter the author ably defends his insistence on the use of the word 
“distinctive.” He finds fault with that type of investigation which lays all stress 
on the elements of Old Testament religion which are common to all Semitic 
peoples, excluding the consideration of the later elements where the Old Testa- 
ment parts company from its neighbors. In these ideas which can be, and are 
to be, distinguished from other religions one finds the reason for a study of the 
Old Testament, for here its character as the Word of God is most apparent. 

There follow six chapters which deal with these ideas, though the list is not 
meant to be complete. The ones treated here are the holiness of God, the right- 
eousness of God, the salvation of God, the Covenant love of God, the election 
love of God, and the Spirit of God. These careful studies represent the body of 
the book and its great contribution. It should be noted that they are not merely 
a series but are interrelated and, arranged in climactic form, present a cumu- 
lative argument. 

The method which Dr. Snaith follows is illuminating, both for its results and 
for its logical procedure. In each chapter there is the same careful tracing of the 
original meanings of these terms, and there is the same following of the changes 
that took place in meaning in various contexts and in various periods. Synonyms 
and antonyms, specific contexts and various translations are all taken into ac- 
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count. The author maintains, however, that origins and development are not 
enough, and so in each chapter he draws the conclusions from his study—con- 
clusions which have bearing on the facts of revelation and on the content of 
theology. 

The final chapter is concerned with the ideas of the Old Testament in the New 
Testament. Here each of the ideas is carried forward over the bridge of the 
Septuagint into its New Testament setting. The author thus suggests a corrective 
for some commonly accepted ideas of New Testament interpretation, and appeals 
for a wider use of the kind of interpretation that roots in understanding of the 
Old Testament. 

A notable feature of the book is the wide use of biblical quotation and interpre- 
tation. In such a broad field it is natural that one will find some features with 
which he will disagree. For instance, the author is uncertain as to the nature 
of the offense described in Amos 2:7 (p. 68). Surely in view of the connection 
with Amos 2:8 the offense is Temple prostitution, and the heinousness of the sin 
is heightened by the profanation of the Temple. Again, the reviewer disagrees 
with the interpretation of Amos 5:25 (p. 69). That Amos believed there was 
“no cultus in the desert days comparable with the cultus of his own day” does 
not imply that he believed there was no cultus at all, yet this is the suggestion of 
the author. The same objection holds for his interpretation of Hos. 3:4 (p. 70). 
Hosea surely did not regard it as a “calamity that the children of Israel shall be 
many days without king, without prince, without sacrifice and without pillar, and 
without ephod or teraphim” any more than he would have regarded Gomer’s 
enforced isolation a “calamity.” It was rather a necessary, and healthy, disci- 
pline. Once again, the statement (p. 113 note) that Job 19:25-27 indicates 
that it is “unlikely” that the vindicator is God and that Job “almost certainly” 
means he will be vindicated before death, can be called into serious question. 

Against these suggested criticisms, however, should be placed the numerous 
features of the book which are to be highly commended. It emphasizes in a strik- 
ing way the failure of too much of our “dogmatic theology” in that it disregards 
the necessary biblical foundation for all theology. The book recognizes the fact 
that “biblical” must mean more than the mere citing of texts. It is, moreover, 
a fine illustration of authentic biblical interpretation. Those who desire to dis- 
cover how the results of biblical criticism can be used in a constructive method 
of study leading to positive results will be helped here. For here there is the rec- 
ognition not only of a need for critical study but also of the equal necessity for 
fruits of study. Again, this book demonstrates the inner, essential connection be- 
tween the Testaments to a degree few modern books achieve. 

One is moved most of all to comment on and to commend the method fol- 
lowed here. Building on the results of recent lexical studies, primarily Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Dr. Snaith gives what could 
be called a “semantic theology.” A phrase heard in a lecture hall at Princeton 
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best expresses it: that the difficulty in biblical interpretation is that we are deai- 
ing with “plain words forced to carry the heavy freight of transcendental mean- 
ing.” Far too much Old Testament study treats the words without estimating 
their various loads. Dr. Snaith gives the dramatic story of each of these six terms 
as they gather meaning through the centuries. The results widen one’s knowledge 
of the content of the Old Testament; they also deepen one’s appreciation of the 
fact of revelation and the process of inspiration. 

The author is skilled in understanding those meanings for which words are 
symbols. His insistence that “words do not stand for pin-points of expression but 
for large circles” can well be taken to heart by all who deal in words. He is no 
less skilled in the use of words himself. Seldom has there come from a modern 
religious writer a book so delightful to read. Here is precise, exact style with the 
beauty which is the product of clarity. The book abounds in epigrams, in unfor- 
gettable and quotable statements of truth. It bears, moreover, everywhere that 
simplicity which is the sure sign of truth. 

All this is true probably because the author feels deeply for his subject, and his 
passion is felt in his book. He reminds us that “Thy sons, O Zion, against thy 
sons, O Greece” was a rallying cry against Greek perversion of Judaism long ago. 
That cry is again heard today, but never more forcefully than here. 


BALMER H. KELLY 


THE SERMON FOR TODAY 


The Sermon on the Mount and Its Meaning for Today, by Ernest TRICE 
THompson. John Knox Press, Richmond, 1946. 162 pp. $1.75. 


THIS BOOK is certain to prove one of the more important books to be written in 
recent years by a minister of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Dr. 
Thompson has offered in this volume a series of studies of the Sermon on the 
Mount which he has given in whole or in part at various places. The book repre- 
sents, therefore, material that has been actually used in a ministry of teaching and 
preaching. 

To those who are familiar with the range and power of Dr. Thompson’s mind, 
the most amazing thing about this book is the simplicity and directness with which 
his thought is presented. There is scarcely a word in the book that would not be 
familiar to a high-school student. The language is direct, and the construction 
of sentences is not involved. One of the teachers in my Sunday school likes 
to compare Dr. Thompson’s writings in this respect to the style of the Gospel of 
John. In both cases simple and familiar words are made the vehicle of profound 
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thought. For this reason the book is suitable for devotional reading not only by 
ministers but by laymen as well. 

The subtitle of the book indicates that it seeks to deal with the meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount for today. The book fulfills this promise. It is an interpre- 
tation of scripture, but it is pointed to the contemporary situation. As you read 
it, you feel that it should be required reading for those who would rebuild our 
postwar world. 

The book moves definitely in the field of interpretation. It is an attempt to 
give the meaning of the Sermon on the Mount. The exegesis of the book is sound 
and is based on an amazing range of scholarship, but it is seldom obvious. We 
get the conclusions of the author’s study without being forced to follow him in 
the processes by which he has reached these conclusions. The careful student 
will find that at almost every disputed point Dr. Thompson’s interpretation is 
helpful. 

As a study in the meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, this book moves in 
a field where interpretation is badly needed. The church as a whole has been 
somewhat confused in its thinking as to the place of the great Sermon in the life 
of the church. There are some who feel that it sets forth a way of life which will 
not be practical until Christ returns to set up his Kingdom on earth. There are 
some who seek to find the main significance of Jesus in his teaching rather than 
in his person and his work. Those who take this position usually interpret the 
Sermon in such absolute terms that men despair of realizing its ethic in the con- 
text of a sinful society. Over against all such confused ideas concerning the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Dr. Thompson takes a sane and balanced position. He knows 
that its message cannot be separated from the faith of the church as to the person 
and work of her Lord. (See p. 27 for a discussion of this.) He is convinced that 
the message of Jesus as given in the Sermon can be and must be applied to the 
life of the world today. And as Dr. Thompson gives his penetrating interpreta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus, we become convinced with him that the way which 
Jesus taught is tremendously relevant to the needs of society today. The major 
contribution of the book in the field of Bible interpretation today is that it sees in 
the Sermon on the Mount a practical way of salvation for individuals and for 
society in the midst of the tensions of the modern world. 

The book is so written that it can be used for devotional reading by individuals. 
Ministers will find it valuable as background for a series of messages interpreting 
Matt. 5-7. It is admirably suited to serve as a textbook for teacher-training 
classes and Sunday-school classes that wish to study the Sermon on the Mount in 
its meaning for today. 
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ONCE IN FIFTY YEARS 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, by E>warp Gorpon SELwyn. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1946. 517 pp. $6.00. 


THE APPEARANCE of this commentary is a momentous event. Truly great com- 
mentaries on any particular book of the Bible are rare; about once in fifty years 
such a one is written. A little over a half century ago F. J. A. Hort’s monumental 
work on First Peter was cut short by his untimely death. About seven years later 
Charles Bigg’s significant volume completed the work of producing a great com- 
mentary on this little epistle. Several good works have since appeared, but none 
which have shown anything like the breadth or depth of this new volume by the 
Dean of Winchester. He has given us here the ripe fruit of careful study which 
has been pursued “through many chequered years.” The marks of maturity and 
insight on every page testify to the thoroughness and breadth of scholarship which 
the author has brought to his task. The book is dedicated to that famous trium- 
virate of New Testament scholarship—J. B. Lightfoot, B. F. Westcott, and 
F. J. A. Hort. It is of a quality which does honor to their names. 

The most valuable parts of the commentary are to be found in the Introduction 
and in the Additional Notes and the Essays. Of the 517 pages only 128 are de- 
voted to direct comments on the text. This indicates immediately that the main 
contribution of the author is to try to set the epistle in its context—both the his- 
toric context out of which it arose and the context of modern scholarship which 
during the past fifty years has thrown new light on Christian beginnings. The 
conclusions which he reaches break new ground. Their validity will have to be 
tested by subsequent scholarship. It is to his credit, however, that he does not 
offer his conclusions as final wisdom, but as clues to further study in this field. 
“Tt is the business of scientific study,” he says, “whether in the biblical field or 
any other, to open doors rather than to close them.” That statement bespeaks 
the cautiousness and fairness with which the author proceeds in every part of his 
work. 

The Introduction deals with the questions of authorship, occasion, and date 
and with the theology and ethics of the epistle. Through what is perhaps a more 
careful study than has yet been made of the factors which enter into the question 
of authorship, Selwyn confirms the Petrine authorship but believes that the style 
of the epistle, as well as its substance, indicates that Silvanus gave significant 
help in drafting it. This conclusion, though at variance with some scholars who 
believe that Silvanus was only the postman who carried the epistle, is not new. 
Some of the evidence adduced in its favor is new, however. The apostolic au- 
thority inherent in the epistle and the close relationship of its language to that of 
St. Peter’s speeches in the Acts are both presented with more force than this re- 
viewer has elsewhere seen. The readers addressed were neither exclusively Jewish 
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nor gentile, for there are elements in the epistle which are fatal to either view. 
They were a mixed group, including both Jewish and gentile Christians. They 
were mixed, too, in their economic status and in their religious heritage. The 
circumstances of the readers present a type of persecution which is not yet official, 
but social and occasional. The date must therefore be before a.p. 64, when the 
Neronian persecution broke out. The event earlier than which the epistle could 
not have been written, Selwyn thinks, is the martyrdom of St. James in A.p. 62. 
This official repudiation of Christianity by Judaism makes the designation of 
the epistle to “the elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion” fitting. What is 
known of the movements of St. Peter and St. Mark and Silvanus at that time is 
entirely in accord with the idea that the letter was composed at that time. Some 
of the finest work in the commentary is done with regard to the theology and 
ethics of the epistle. The interpretation in this section of many of the passages 
of the epistle exceeds in value the later discussion of them in the text. It is here 
that a minister will find much help in applying First Peter to our own time. 

The Additional Notes carry excellent discussions of outstanding words in the 
epistle, give additional evidence for positions taken in the text of the commen- 
tary, and deal with certain critical questions. Two long and important essays 
are included—the first on the “spirits in prison” passage, which Selwyn believes 
to refer, not to the spirits of human beings who have died, but to “the fallen 
angels and their progeny whose doings and destiny loomed so largely in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature;” the second on the interrelation of First Peter and the 
other New Testament epistles, a study carried on largely with the methods of 
Form Criticism. The author believes that the interrelations of the New Testament 
epistles are to be accounted for not so much on the basis of mutual use as by a 
common dependence upon various forms of catechetical teaching current in the 
life of the early church. The evidence on which this judgment is based covers 
about one hundred pages and is one of the significant conclusions of the work 
which subsequent scholarship will have either to confirm or to modify. 

The book contains six indexes, listing references to biblical and Jewish litera- 
ture, classical literature, patristic literature, Greek words, proper names, and 
subjects. These make the book convenient for reference use. 

In a work so fine the few blemishes stand out in bold relief. Why were the 
works listed in the Select Bibliography not arranged in any observable fashion? 
And why were the dates of some of them listed and others omitted? Why in a 
book so thoroughly indexed were the references to First Peter omitted? A great 
many discussions of Petrine passages are given in the introductory section, but 
there is no way of locating them in the indexes. The omission of these might con- 
ceivably be designed to make it necessary to read the work rather than use it 
merely for reference. But would not such a purpose be outweighed by its disad- 
vantages? The indexes do not seem to be complete either. For example, a dis- 
cussion of the word oiketai on page 103 is not listed in the index of Greek words 
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discussed. A valuable, though questionable, viewpoint of the meaning of the ex- 
pression “living stone” is given on pages 83-84, but it is impossible to locate it by 
means of the indexes. In a work almost typographically perfect these errors are 
to be noted: “Repect” for “respect” on page 59, line 4; the omission of a period 
at the end of a sentence after the word “map” on page 79, line 28, and after 
“cruel” on page 87, line 19; “technica” for “technical,” the last word on page 118. 

One lays this book down with thankfulness that sound exegetical scholarship 
is showing signs of again coming into its own. The value of this work does not 
lie so much in its conclusions as in the evidence which is given for those conclu- 
sions and the thought processes which underlie them. The book does not do one’s 
thinking for him but gives him the tools whereby he may do his own thinking. 
In contrast to so many recent works which contain high dogmatism based on 
subjective opinion rather than evidence, it is refreshing to take up a work which 
is fair and balanced and seems more concerned with guidance in the process of 
open-minded study than with predigested results. 


Dona.p G. MILLER 


IN A BORROWED COAT 


The Source of Human Good, by Henry N. Wieman. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 312 pp. $3.50. 


OsviouSLy any answer to the question of the source of human good involves a 
judgment as to what is the nature of human good. At the outset Wieman indi- 
cates that his answer will be in terms of the “newer naturalism,” which inter- 
prets values entirely in terms of events and their equalities and relations, or struc- 
ture. Accordingly he rejects four interpretations which are couched in other 
terms—value as goods, value as satisfaction, value as quality, and value as hu- 
man control—in favor of a conception of value as “qualitative meaning.” This 
is defined as “that connection between events whereby present happenings enable 
me to feel not only the quality intrinsic to the events now occurring but also the 
qualities of many other events that are related to them” (p. 18), or as “any struc- 
ture of interrelated events, together with their possibilities, when these events 
have appreciable qualities and when the structure as a whole can be represented 
by signs” (p. 21). Qualitative meaning is always good and will always include 
the goods, satisfactions, quality, and human control isolated by other theories of 
value, yet it will never be achieved by man’s directing himself to any one of them 
but only as he seeks the promotion of that transformation productive of qualita- 
tive meaning. 
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The source of qualitative meaning, which must be recognized as created good, 
is the “creative event.” This, for Wieman, is the ultimate reality since as a natu- 
ralist he holds that “no knowable cause or explanation for anything that happens 
can reach deeper than events and their structure and qualities’ (p. 6). The 
creative event is “a process of reorganization ... , generating new meanings, in- 
tegrating them with the old, endowing each event as it occurs with a wider range 
of reference, molding the life of a man into a more deeply unified totality of 
meaning” (p. 56). This event is multiple not only in the sense that it involves 
four “subevents” but also in the sense that there is an “infinite multiplicity of 
creative events” (p. 299), and yet it is also unitary in that it is always character- 
ized by one single self-identical structure of creativity. 

The creative event is “always and absolutely good” (p. 299) because it is al- 
ways creating value, that is to say, qualitative meaning or created good. On the 
other hand the fact of evil in the world, if taken seriously, denies us the right to 
affirm that the creative event is almighty. “The neo-orthodox and the transcen- 
dentalist, the absolute idealist and those who believe in the conventional ‘Heav- 
enly Father,’ all explain evil away, although they may not so intend” (pp. 87-88). 
The only ground for hope is the “evidence,” insists Wieman, but it is a question 
whether he himself has stayed within its limits when he cites the certainty that 
the world is growing better and that creativity can never be destroyed but only 
obstructed as evidence that creative good is “absolutely trustworthy in the sense 
that it abides with us through all things and will always produce good” (p. 90). 
One who can advance such as “evidence” should be slower to laugh out of court 
the believers in the almightiness of good. 

Wieman’s philosophy of the creative event reveals the influence of Dewey and 
especially of Bergson and Whitehead. Even more striking, however, is the thin 
line between it and traditional Christian theism. One remembers that the author 
is a professor of Christian theology and wonders whether he has been reading 
naturalism into Christianity or Christianity into naturalism. In either case the 
“newer naturalism” is at far remove from the reductive materialism of which it 
is presumably the descendant. The creative event, like all else, is “matter,” but 
“matter” has been stretched to designate not merely inanimate pellets but also 
“events that include the biological, social, and historical forms of existence” (p. 
8). As the continuous creator of ideals, aspiration, and value and the supreme 
manifestation, source, and sustainer of human freedom, it may properly be called 
“spirit” (p. 300). While Wieman insists that it cannot be a person, he attributes 
to it far more personal functions than a strict naturalism would dare to do and 
says once that it is “much more” than a person—a statement that would satisfy 
many theists. Again, the structure of creativity characteristic of the event is itself 
uncreated (p. 191). Moreover, since the event creates the good of the world in 
a manner which man could neither intend nor accomplish, it is “supra-human” 
or, in a functional sense, “transcendent,” and thus was almost inevitably thought 
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to be supernatural or metaphysically transcendent. With these limitations Wie- 
man speaks of the creative event as God. 

Traditional Christian theism is, of course, ready to agree with one view, along 
with others, in this account—namely, that God is immanent and can be found 
as an active force within the space-time continuum. It would further agree with 
Wieman in rejecting the wholly transcendent Deity of neo-orthodoxy. But for 
some unknown reason he writes as if neo-orthodox theism were the only variety 
in existence. This is one of the serious omissions in the book, for it makes it far 
easier for him to drive a wedge between functional and metaphysical transcend- 
ence. At this point traditional theism would challenge the epistemological as- 
sumption that when we meet the God who is immanent we do not and cannot 
also meet him who is genuinely transcendent. It would in addition join all types 
of theism in the criticism that the “newer naturalism” is no better able than the 
old to explain the higher levels of existence exhaustively in terms of the lower. 

The creative event, says Wieman, may be obstructed in the bringing forth of 
created good, and, therefore, sin at its worst is resistance to creativity (often 
most marked in traditional religion). Hence the aim of moral conduct is to bring 
about conditions which will release the creative even so that it may produce the 
maximum good. The releasing condition is creative communication between hu- 
man beings—‘“genuine morality is the struggle to reshape the actual physical, 
biological, and social conditions of this world so that individuals shall be impelled 
to live sensitively and responsively to each other, undergoing creative transforma- 
tion of individual personality and social structure” (p. 230). Sexual love, Chris- 
tian love, and justice may all contribute to this end. In specifying the establish- 
ment of this “creative interrelatedness” as the fixed and unchanged goal or moral 
conduct because of its release of creativity, Wieman has trenched upon a type of 
moral theory from which he seeks to dissociate himself, namely, the derivation 
of moral principles from foreseeable good. Though we admit his contention that 
we cannot foresee what transvaluation of values will issue from the release of the 
creative event, it would appear that the inter-relatedness which facilitates the 
release is regarded as a foreseen instrumental good for the very reason that it 
always leads to this desirable end. 

Recent technological developments, Wieman emphasizes repeatedly, invest 
the moral struggle with an urgency only faintly adumbrated in all past history. 
“The bomb that fell on Hiroshimo cut history in two like a knife. Before and 
after are two different worlds. That cut is more abrupt, decisive, and revolu- 
tionary than the cut made by the star over Bethlehem” (p. 37). 

We are prepared by the affinities between the two for Wieman’s effort to 
identify his new naturalism with “the best in Christianity.” All the leading 
Christian terms are interpreted in terms of this philosophy. The creative event, 
as we have seen, is “God”; “Christ” is “the domination by the creative event 
over the life of man in a fellowship made continuous in history” (p. 269); the 
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outcome of this, “salvation”; and so on through the whole Christian vocabulary. 
But despite the remarkable bit of tailoring by which Wieman decks out his nat- 
uralism in Christian garb, the result is a tertium quid which is bound to appear 
dangerously spiritual to the stricter naturalist and to prove objectionable to the 
traditional Christian both because it is not Christianity and because the great 
terms of the faith have been pre-empted to describe alien concepts. From an- 
other angle it may be viewed more hopefully as an augury of an even more spir- 
itual naturalism to come. 


Joun Newton THOMAS 


A MIND REACHING UPWARD 


The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, by DororHy M. Emmet. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1945 (reprint 1946). 238 pp. $3.00. 


AutHor of one of the best commentaries on Whitehead—which is no mean 
feat—Miss Emmet is, for a philosopher, unusually well versed in theological 
trends. In this book she tackles with modesty and erudition the thorny problem 
of transcendence. How can we really know that which transcends human ex- 
perience? Are not Barth and his followers right in saying that God’s revelation to 
man is something totally different from man’s approach to the infinite through 
reason? No. If so, there can be no real communication between the theologian 
on the one hand and the philosopher and scientist on the other hand, unless the 
latter renounce their pretension to at least some ultimate truth. But at every 
level of knowledge we do seem to penetrate to some measure of truth about reality 
which lies beyond immediate experience—for example, in sense perception, in 
science, and in the writing of history. Thus, though some scientists claim to know 
only phenomena, there is some reason to believe that those who have made the 
greatest advances are those who have believed that their speculative models of 
atomic or molecular structure approximate the truth. At every turn the human 
mind reaches out beyond itself (a) by making active response to the network of 
relationships in which we find ourselves and following them out, and (b) by 
constructing analogies by which to leap from the nearer aspects of experience to 
the more remote. 

This gives us the proper meaning of “the transcendent” not as beyond or out- 
side all possible experience but as “standing for that which is other than our 
minds—‘being’ or ‘existence’ apart from our interpretations.” The analogical leap 
of the inspired scientist or poet or philosopher to a higher apprehension of reality 
is closely akin to the religious man’s act of faith in revelation in that it is a response 
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of the whole being to the challenge of reality. This is the essential truth that 
Kierkegaard, Barth, and Brunner have seized upon. But in their complete sunder- 
ing of divine revelation and human wisdom, they have gone too far. Miss Emmet 
seems to share the late Archbishop Temple’s view that “the typical locus of revela- 
tion is not propositions but events.” Truths of revelation are, therefore, “propo- 
sitions which express a correct appreciation of events in which a divine activity 
has been working.” 

After expounding Cassirer’s important theory of symbolic forms and his view 
of mythmaking as contrasted with scientific thinking, Miss Emmet seeks to show 
that he has overdrawn the contrast and that analogical thinking, which is the 
root of both, is just as inescapable in science as in religion. In religious symbolism 
such analogues as the Father, the Mother, the King, the Shepherd, the Lover, 
the Craftsman, and the Divine Image have played and still play a creative part 
in unifying our experience and in understanding the Transcendent Being. But 
the genius of Protestantism lies in the conviction that such symbols must not be 
taken too literally lest we fall into idolatry, that is, “the worship of our own 
graven images.” We must find expression for the greatness of religious vision 
in such symbols and yet think beyond the symbol to the reality. This is our con- 
temporary dilemma, not to be solved by choosing one horn alone. 

In history writing, too, man seeks to transcend the present and to “reconstruct” 
the past, but this is far more than the summing of facts. It involves selection, 
recombination, and above all “total judgments of significance.” For example, 
we may see history as divided into ages or as leading up to a final Day of Judg- 
ment. It is in seeking to grasp the “objective” meaning inherent in events in 
history from the perspective of a historical religious community that revealed 
theology may properly be distinguished from natural. Great events teach us new 
meaning, but the obligation is nonetheless to seek to know what really happened. 

One of the most instructive attempts of the metaphysical mind to penetrate 
to the ultimate lies in the Thomistic “Analogy of Being.” The author finds it 
weak at the following points. St. Thomas is unable to give a clear meaning to 
“necessary Being.” It must imply more than logical necessity; for this, as we 
know, is of the “if . . . then” type. If it implies absolute causation, as in the con- 
cept of First Cause, then our analogy from the experience of personal agency or 
will falls far short of any such relation. Again, comparison of nature with a so- 
ciety of harmonious ends is an instructive analogy, but in nature there is also 
conflict and frustration. Finally, can Thomism do justice to evolution? Does the 
latter not suggest the continual emergence of new possibilities rather than the 
actualization of a fixed and precise plan? Since the analogy of design has been 
so recurrent in Christian thought, one wishes that Miss Emmet had examined 
one of the better Protestant arguments, for example, that of Temple or Tennant. 

Metaphysics, then, seeks a master analogy powerful enough to co-ordinate 
lesser truths from different realms just as the hypotheses of science bring into 
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order the data of perception. In addition to superior generality and compre- 
hensiveness, the theory of the metaphysician must also have what Whitehead 
calls “importance,” that is, selective emphasis. Each of the great philosophers 


has used a key analogy: Plato that of zsthetic form, Aristotle that of biological 
development, Whitehead that of aesthetic composition. All of these tend to be | 
too impersonal. The “I-Thou” analogy of Martin Buber, so far as it goes, marks | 


a definite advance. Karl Heim’s dimensional theology is a suggestive approach, 
but the analogy of dimension is too mathematical to express the relationship of 


God to his world, as Heim sees better than some of his enthusiastic disciples, — 


The time is ripe for a new synthesis of thought which in the present confusion 
will make possible intercommunication of vital meaning, both intellectual and 
political. The symbol of “The Word,” so much emphasized today, is after all a 
symbol, not of disconnection, but of communication. Despite the disappointing 
tentativeness with which she ends and the thinness of her results, Miss Emmet 
shows us the impressive spectacle of the philosophical mind reaching out toward 
the acceptance of a supreme revelation. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 


FREEDOM OR SECURITY? 


The Liberal Tradition, by Wttut1am Aytott Orton. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1945. 317 pp. $3.50. 


“Tus BOOK,” by the professor of economics at Smith College, “is an attempt to 
restate in terms suited to our time the noblest of political philosophies.” The re- 
viewer feels that this high aim is attained. In fact, to the reviewer, this has been 
the book of the year. The argument of the book is solid; its thought is never 
obscure, although the material is so condensed that it is not always easy reading. 


The sentences have clarity and drive. Some quotations will show not only the | 


style but the trend of the book. In speaking of the passion for quick returns in 
the political policies of our time, he says, “The kangaroo beat both the donkey 
and the elephant.” “Freedom, like health, is seldom discussed until it is disap- 
pearing; then suddenly it changes from a postulate to a problem.” “The wrecks 
of ill-judged innovations are as much a peril to social navigation as are the rocks 
of vested interests.” “There is no more dangerous fanatic than the rationalist on 
a crusade.” 

Dr. Orton bases liberalism on the Christian religion. Without falling into the 
common error of making democracy religion’s reason for existence, he is firm 
in the position that without religious faith and the unselfishness which it creates 
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democracy cannot endure. “It is significant that liberalism and Christianity (of 
which it is the political application) in modern times went down together; and 
now are coming up together.” 

The author does not attempt too closely to define liberalism, which indeed, he 
says, is the most difficult of political faiths to define simply because it does not 
seek to mold men to theories but takes the human being as he is and seeks to help 
him realize his freedom in co-operation with the freedom of other men. The 
goal of liberalism is “liberty-within-community, expanding liberty within ex- 
panding community.” “Because of its particular concern with means, the liberal 
tradition is more clearly shown in action than in theory.” “Liberalism therefore 
offers no blueprint, no utopia; but its central principle becomes in practice a 
sufficient rule of direction.” The emphasis in the early days of this country was 
upon freedom; the emphasis in recent decades has been upon security; if there 
must ever be a conflict between the two, the liberal’s decision will be for freedom. 
“The liberal would rather put up with the inequities and the ceaseless effort to 
correct them than take a chance on a more regimented system involving perhaps 
more symmetry but certainly more coercion.” 

With this conception of liberalism, the author finds the historical approach 
the more satisfactory. Liberalism is traced from its classical foundations through 
the time when its fundamental values were “wrought into the texture of Western 
society by Christianity.” He then studies the breakdown of world unity as known 
in the Middle Ages, the rise of the secular state, the struggles for power between 
political and economic groups, and finally the retreat from liberalism under the 
attacks of authoritarian philosophies and the seductive appeal of the desire for 
security. 

The book will make many of us who count ourselves liberals but who feel the 
attraction of statism’s security rethink our positions. On the other hand, we may 
feel that this book, which so nobly states the liberal viewpoint against the trend 
of the times, will give too much support to conservatives whose protest against 
statism is based mainly on the desire for the protection of privilege. The line 
which liberalism must walk may not be so razorlike as the author at times seems 
to suggest. America may do with a good deal more of socialization than we have yet 
had without deserting the liberal spirit or the liberal method. That depends, as 
the liberal hope depends, upon the development of a more intelligent and un- 
selfish citizenry. What would be dangerous statism in a country as politically 
ignorant and indifferent as ours today might have few dangers and many values 
where men were alert and community-minded. 


J. J. Murray 
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Guide to Old Testament Study, to be 
used with Light on Our Path, by 
Mivprep C. LuckHarpT. Associ- 
ation Press; New York. 174 pp. 
$1.50. 


A serigs of forty lessons proposing to 
give a survey of the Old Testament. 
The Bible is viewed as “the book from 
which we learn about God, the book 
that contains the thoughts about and 
experiences with God; of many men 
through ages of time...” To liberal 
teachers it will be particularly helpful; 
to conservative teachers, anathema; to 
others, suggestive. 


Joseru M. GettTys 





The Books of the Law, by WALTER G. 
Wicuiams. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville. 100 
pp. 60 cents. 


Tuis, another volume in the series “A 
Guide for Bible Readers,” gives one 
hundred readings with comments on 
various passages on the books of the 
Pentateuch. In the judgment of this 
reviewer, it is much less satisfactory 
than the volume on the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. It fails to give any adequate 
grasp of the structure of any of the 
books of the Pentateuch and at many 
points treats the materials more as in- 
teresting religious literature than as the 
vehicle of the voice of God to men to- 
day. 
Donatp G. MILLER 


Interpretation 


Preaching from Samuel, by ANDREW 
W. Biackwoop. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1946. 256 pp. $2.00. 


In many quarters today there is a plea 
for a return to biblical preaching. As 
professor of homiletics in Princeton 
Theological Seminary and as the av- 
thor of two first-rate books on preach- 
ing from the Bible, Dr. Blackwood is 
pointing a practical way to making 
sound exegesis attractive, relevant, and 
constructive. This volume, which is a 
study of the Hebrew nation in “days 
of reconstruction” during the estab- 
lishment and first years of the monar- 
chy, is especially pertinent for these 
times of political turmoil. The author 
has an exceptionally excellent capacity 
for exploiting the sermonic material 
from these two books of Samuel. The 
volume can be used as a ‘“‘sermon 
jack,” and such use will assure some 
good preaching. But the more profit- 
able use would be to make it the basis 
of the preacher’s careful and personal 
study of these historical books them- 
selves. In fact, Dr. Blackwood’s work 
will prove most helpful for those whe 
use his method of study beyond the 
employment of his material alone. With 
as intimate and as affectionate ac- 
quaintance with Scripture as is evident 
here, every preacher will find himself 
growing into a more effective servant 
of the Kingdom, consistently and 
“rightly dividing the word of truth.” 


James A. Jones 
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The Genius of the Prophets, by W. 
ARTHUR Faus. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 
1946. 190 pp. $1.75. 


Tue prophets of Israel are an inex- 
haustible subject. No treatment of 
them which is at once intelligent and 
reverent is to be dismissed lightly. In 
studying the prophet messages Dr. Faus 
uses as a key the life situations from 
which they (presumably) sprang, and 
he gives special stress to the literary 
types (Gattungen) into which they 
fall. This approach was first used by 
Hermann Gunkel, with much success 
in the Psalms, and, applied to the 
prophets, it is certain to yield new in- 
sights. 

But the reviewer gravely questions 
if in this book the prophets have been, 
as the jacket says, “made unforget- 
table” or even adequately treated. He 
does not refer to the lengthy list of 
points upon which he must disagree 
with the author, but to the failure of 
the author, or the author’s method, to 
get to the heart of the matter. The 
study of the “life situation” is largely 
confined to the reconstruction of the 


‘supposed circumstances under which 


this or that oracle was uttered. This is 
a useful study if it does not, as some- 
times here, become subjective specula- 
tion. Meanwhile, the really important 
“life situation” —the forces which had 
corrupted Israel’s social and religious 
structure, and the prophet theology 
which reacted against them—does not 
seem to be grasped clearly. Yet it is 
impossible to discuss the “genius” of 


the prophets without elucidating this, 
no matter how much useful informa- 
tion is given about literary forms used 
and mental states experienced. As a 
result, the last chapter, stimulating as 
it is, fails to bring from the prophets 
anything like their full message for our 
times. 

The reader will benefit from reading 
the prophet messages in combinations 
perhaps novel to him, and often sug- 
gestive. But the true stature of the 
prophets has been missed. 


Joun Bricut 





The Apocryphal Literature, by 
CuHartes Cutter Torrey. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1945. 
151 pp. $3.00. 


Tue literature available today which 
deals with the Jewish writings known 
as the Apocrypha is all too slight. That 
which deals with the so-called Pseude- 
pigrapha is practically nonexistent. For 
that reason one welcomes this hand- 
book covering both classes and written 
by an acknowledged master in the field. 
It includes a general Introduction, cov- 
ering forty pages, which is commend- 
able for its content and its clarity. In 
the special introduction to the various 
books, including the seldom noted 
“Lives of the Prophets” and “The Tes- 
tament of Job,” there is much valuable 
material, though presented in too con- 
densed a form. 

For anyone familiar with Dr. Tor- 
rey’s earlier works, especially the Ezra 
Studies, and with his theory of the ori- 
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ginal language of the Gospels, the basic 
contention of this new work will be 
understandable, if not wholly accept- 
able. Dr. Torrey believes that most of 
the books here treated were written in 
Aramic or in Hebrew, the originals be- 
ing destroyed as “undesirable, by offi- 
cial order.” Like most of his work, Dr. 
Torrey’s theory in its present setting 
can be challenged in details. Its cumu- 
lative force, however, must be reckoned 
with, for hereby he has forged one more 
link in an increasingly strong chain of 
evidence. 
BALMER H. KEtty 





Why They Wrote the New Testament, 
by W. O. Carver. The Broadman 
Press, Nashville. 147 pp. 60 cents 
(paper 40 cents). 


Tuts book, by the professor emeritus 
of missions of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary, is designed as a study book 
for Sunday-school classes of young peo- 
ple or adults, each of the nine chapters 
being prefaced by an outline of the chap- 
ter and having a list of questions at the 
end. God has given a revelation to men, 
but that revelation has come to men ina 
particular historical setting. The author 
emphasizes that the Old Testament is 
an essential part of this revelation 
which the New Testament completes. 
The treatment is brief, but the ap- 
proach is excellent. From a long study 
of the Bible Dr. Carver has been able 
to outline the high points of the setting 
and content in a most suggestive way. 


James E. Bear 


Interpretation 


The Divine Pity, by the Rev. GERALD 
Vann, O. P. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. 220 pp. $2.50. 


A stTupy, unmistakably from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, of the 
Beatitudes with particular reference to 
their social implications. 





Jesus, the Man of Prayer, by Joun 
Henry Stronc. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 1945. 125 pp. $1.35. 


Tuts book is interesting and helpful. 
It has both instructional and devotion- 
al value. The author calls our atten- 
tion to certain occasions upon which 
the Lord Jesus prayed. With deep 
reverence and fine insight he studies 
the character and aims of the Master’s 
prayers. He takes them to be both rev- 
elations of our Lord’s inner life and ex- 
amples for those who would share his 
life. Upon the occasion of his bap- 
tism he prayed the prayer of consecra- 
tion; under the stress of life’s demands, 
the prayer of dependence; in loving 
concern for those about him, the 
prayer of intercession; again and again, 
the prayer of thanksgiving; in Geth- 
semane, the prayer of submission; and 
all through his life, the prayer of com- 
munion. With clarity, aptness of com- 
ment, and persuasive sincerity the habit 
of our Lord is used to remind us that 
prayer is a priceless privilege of which 
we avail ourselves too little. 


Henry Wave DuBose 
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The Resurrection of Christ, by A. 
MicHAEL Ramsey. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 126 
pp. $1.00. 


A comparatively brief but excellent 
book written by one who believes in the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ and 
the importance of that fact in Christian 
thought. His opening chapters point 
out the centrality of the resurrection in 
apostolic preaching and in the theolo- 
gy of the New Testament. Sketching 
other views which have been held of 
the event spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment as the resurrection, he argues that 
the actual rising of Christ is the only 
adequate explanation of the preaching 
and theology. In two chapters he dis- 
cusses the Gospel accounts and why 
they differ. The last two chapters deal 
with the resurrection and the church 
and the nature of the resurrection body. 


James E. Bear 





The Corinthian Letters of Paul, by G. 
CaMPpBELL MorcaAn. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1946. 275 
pp. $3.00. 


ALL acquainted with Dr. Morgan’s 
expositions of the Scriptures will wel- 
come this volume from his pen. It is 
characterized by the same spiritual in- 
sight and ability to present the thought 
which is found in all of his work, and 
the reviewer feels that this particular 
exposition is even better than many of 
his earlier printed expositions. We are 
grateful to him for his contribution to 
our understanding of these epistles. 


James E. Bear 


The Church the Body of Christ by 
Tuomas A. Lapiz. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 117 pp. 
$1.50. 


A Christian physician expounds the 
Bible passages where the church is 
spoken of as the body of Christ. Any- 
one who preaches or teaches this great 
theme will find here inspiration and 
help. 





Pathways Through the Bible, ed. 
Mortimer J. Cowen. The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Phil- 
adelphia. 549 pp., with illustrations 
and 11 new maps. $3.00. 


SELEcTIONS from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, translated from the Masoretic 
text, carefully chosen and skillfully edit- 
ed to provide a continuous pathway 
through the Bible for young people and 
adults. 





A Bible for the Liberal, ed. DAcoBERT 
D. Runes, with a foreword by Lin 
Yutanc. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 368 pp. $3.50. 


SELecTions from the Old Testament 
(chiefly the wisdom literature), from 
the Apocrypha, and from the New 
Testament (the Sermon on the Mount 
and the 13th chapter of First Corinthi- 
ans), chosen by the editor to illustrate 
the essential ethics of the lawgivers and 
prophets of biblical times “without the 
usual mythological and ritualistic 
framework.” Beautifully printed. 
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Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching, 1947, by Wiaur M. 
SmitH, D.D. W. A. Wilde Co., Bos- 
ton, 1946. 442 pp. $2.25. 


A FULL, verse-by-verse commentary on 
the International Sunday School Les- 
sons, with copious quotations from the 
master exegetes, both ancient and mod- 
ern, reflecting the conservative, evan- 
selical point of view—a book whose 
popularity never wanes. The author 
is a teacher of English Bible at Moody 
Bible Institute. 





The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons, 1947, by Eart L. Dovuc- 
Lass. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1946. 408 pp. $2.00. 


A briefer, more pointed, modern, bet- 
ter organized, at times scintillating 
treatment of the Sunday school lessons, 
with practical applications to the pres- 
ent day. 





Faith and Reason, by Nets F. S. 
Ferre. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1946. 251 pp. $2.50. 


In this book on religious philosophy 
the author has two main concerns: to 
lay the foundation for his other vol- 
umes that are to follow; and to differ- 
entiate and correlate the scientific, phil- 
osophical, and theological disciplines. 
The book is marked by a serious, schol- 
arly effort; by a prophetic note; and 
even by a devotional tone. Faith, ac- 
cording to the author, is idealistic in 
that it transcends the actual, existential 
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in that it enjoins decision, and reason- 
able in that it undertakes to explain 
the actual in the light of the ideal. In 
a more general sense, however, he 
maintains that there is an irresolvable 
tension between faith and reason. 


CHARLES F. McRAgE 





Faith Through Reason, by CHARLES 
SCHWARTZ and BeErTIE G. 
ScHWARTZ. The Macmillan Co,, 
New York, 1946. 189 pp. $2.00. 


Tue authors of this book, husband and 
wife, both of them attorneys at law and 


conservative Jews, present religion, not | 


as something received through revela- 
tion, but as the goal of human reason. 
Their doctrine of sin rises no higher 
than the free will of man. Retribu- 
tion is in character, for better or worse. 
“There is nothing in the Torah that 
recognizes any heaven or hell.” Hay- 
ing no revelation of the life to come 
through the Lord Christ and far adrift 
on the restless sea of reason, these 
joint authors grasp at a faint hope, “a 
chance” of immortality. This book will 
be helpful reading by its dismal con- 
trast with the Christian’s assurance: 
“All things are yours; . . . and ye are 
Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” 


Epwarp Mack 





Empirical Philosophies of Religion, by | 


James ALFRED Martin, Jr. King’s 
Crown Press, New York. 127 pp. 


CuHapLain Martin here examines the 
writings of five leading philosophers of 
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religion, namely, Hocking, Brightman, 
Boodin, Macintosh, and Wieman—to 
see how far they have lived up to the 
American tradition of being empirical 
in method. He finds that Wieman, 
with his theistic naturalism, is more 
consistently empirical than the others, 
but that all of them lapse into overbe- 
liefs which they are not prepared to 
support by appeal either to scientific 
experiment or to firsthand experience. 
For “example, Wieman’s more recent 
idea of God as the transcendent goal 
of value is not an empirically verifiable 
concept. Again, there is much confu- 
sion among these writers as to the 
meaning of “religious experience ;” they 
fail to develop clear criteria. Finally, 
they do not fully face the problem of 
symbolism and the influence of historic 
tradition upon symbolic form. Thus 
would Macintosh’s “value judgments” 
be verified outside the Christian tradi- 
tion? Perhaps the fundamental error 
made by these thinkers is in trying to 
translate religious insight or its epic 
language into metaphysical concepts. 
William James was more “humbly em- 
pirical” when he said that man’s ex- 
perience of the divine must stand on 
its own feet, that it only loses when we 
try to intellectualize it. Well pointed as 
these criticisms are, the author’s posi- 
tivism, mild as it is, leads him to mini- 
mize the truth-finding role of concep- 
tual creativity that leaps beyond present 
experience and is gradually verified in 
man’s advancing consciousness. This 
isa scholarly work but rather negative 
in result. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 
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The Eternal Gospel, by GERaALp 
Hearp. The Ayer Lecture for 1946. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1946. 
234 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author’s definition of “the Eternal 
Gospel” is, “That essential sense of 
obligation and intuitional moral knowl- 
edge which has emerged and become 
defined as the common denominator 
and working factor in all the great re- 
ligions . . . It is that element owing to 
which those religions are great and en- 
during.” This “gospel” is, by the au- 
thor’s own admission, almost synony- 
mous with Aldous Huxley’s “Perennial 
Philosophy.” The book is primarily 
concerned with these common factors 
in all religions, the social influence of 
religion, and the mystical element of re- 
ligious experience. It urges the need 
for a life of burning love. While one 
appreciates the value of these impor- 
tant truths, there are very serious de- 
ficiencies. The apostles of Jesus Christ 
would not recognize this teaching as 
the eternal gospel which is expressed 
and offered solely in Jesus Christ. The 
whole problem of individual guilt and 
its solution in the Christian message is 
dismissed as “‘a psychiatry.” The Chris- 
tian gospel is treated as one expression 
of a deeper and more universal gospel. 


The life of love which is urged is not 
one which is rooted and grounded in a 
passionate faith in Jesus Christ. It is a 
salvation by love instead of faith, of 
works rather than grace. 


Car R. PritcHETT 
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The Light of Faith, by AtBert W. 
PatMER. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1945. 156 pp. $1.75. 


So many popular compends of the- 
ology must have come from the press in 
the last several years that a new one re- 
quires very definite justification. The 
writer must have either something new 
to say or a new way of saying the old. 
The present volume can lay some claim 
to fulfilling the second of these condi- 
tions—at least, the author succeeds in 
his avowed purpose of putting his be- 
liefs “in language so free from the jar- 
gon of the schools, or even of the pul- 
pit, that any layman can understand it 
at a glance.” 


It cannot be said — and I do not 
think he would claim it—that he has 
anything new to say. His theology is 
what might almost be called old-fash- 
ioned liberalism. For instance, special 
revelation, while not denied, is largely 
ignored, the miraculous in the super- 
natural sense is eliminated, the Bible is 
viewed as inspired only in the sense 
that it inspires, no definite interpreta- 
tion of the resurrection is thought nec- 
essary, the religion of Jesus is sharply 
distinguished from the religion about 
Jesus, the messianic prophecies are 
“still true of all noble and Christlike 
souls,” the church is divine “insofar as 
it has incarnated the conscience of 
mankind,” and our faith as to what is 
right and wrong must be built “out of 
our experience with life.” 

Dr. Palmer will have nothing of neo- 
orthodoxy nor of “retreat into the six- 
teenth century” in any form. He re- 
gards the formulas of the Reformers as 
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“undergirded by narrow conceptions 
of the nature of God and men and of 
Biblical authority and by an intolerance 
and dogmatism which are no longer 
acceptable.” 

None could deny the measure of 
truth in this, but on the other hand the 
diet of pure contemporaneousness of- 
fered as a substitute is to this reviewer 
distinctly lacking in vitamins. Those 
who would speak with power to the 


— 


ow 


present cannot neglect the insights of | 


the past. 


Joun Newton THomaAsS 





What Is Faith? by J. GresHam 
MacuHeEn. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. 263 


pp. $2.50. 


A REPRINT of a volume that first ap- 
peared in 1925 in which the funda- 


NE 


mentalist leader and founder of West- | 
minster Seminary presents in scholarly | 


yet popular fashion the essentials of the 
New Testament doctrine of faith. 





The Meaning of Humanism, by Curtis 
W. Reese. The Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton. 53 pp. $1.00. 


Humanism, according to the author, 
means in 1946 nothing more nor less 
than it did in the 1920’s—Glory to 
Man in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, by Science, among men of in- 
telligence and good will. The book is 
written clearly and with earnest con- 
viction. 
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Truth vs. Dogma, by J. C. Macau.ay. 
Moody Press, Chicago, 1946. 127 
pp-- $1.25. 


Tue differences between Roman Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism as seen by a 
plain-spoken and ultraconservative 
evangelical pastor. 





Preface to Religion, by Futron J. 
SHEEN. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York, 1946. 228 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Sheen, professor in the Catholic 
University of America and well-known 
radio speaker on the Catholic Hour, 
has written this book from the Roman 
Catholic position without apology. Per- 
haps the full significance of some of the 
peculiarly Roman Catholic views will 
not to be apparent to the lay readers. It 
is written so that the average man can 
understand the great truths of religion, 
many of which belong to all Christians 
and some of which are distinctly Ro- 
man Catholic. 

It is written in a style that is superb 
for clarity, simplicity, and vividness. 
Dr. Sheen knows how to light up pro- 
found truth with examples so drawn 
from commonplace things that any- 
one can understand. He is a keen ob- 
server of what happens about him and 
never lacks for apt illustrations, most 
of which really illustrate. Any writer 
or speaker will be well rewarded for 
reading this book in order to see how a 
master stylist can make lucid the most 
profound subjects. 

He is not afraid of the big subjects 
of religion. He recognizes that this 
groping generation is wearied with re- 
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ligious trivialities and is wistfully seek- 
ing profound truth. His evangelical 
brethren could well learn from the Ro- 
man priest that if the Christian religion 
is ever to grip the imagination and con- 
science of men of this twentieth cen- 
tury, religion must be presented in its 
bigness; for the little ideas at the cir- 
cumference of faith can never grapple 
with the storm which today is raging at 
life’s center 

The book is interesting to a non- 
Catholic Christian because in it he can 
see what a Roman Catholic believes. 
Some of the most controversial ques- 
tions, of course, are left out. The four- 
teen chapter titles indicate the book’s 
scope: “Are You Happy?” “What Is 
God Like?” “What Are You Like?” 
“How You Got That Way?” “Who 
Can Remake You?” “Is Religion Pure- 
ly Individual?” “How Are You Re- 
made?” “Judgment,” ‘‘Purgatory,”’ 
*“*The Hell There Is,’’ “Heaven,” 
“Faith,” “Hope,” “Charity.” 


Hunter B. BLAKELY 





The Devil and God, by W1Lu1AM Ros- 
Inson. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1945. 125 
pp. $1.00. 


AN age like ours makes the question of 
the origin of evil a living one for us all. 
This professor of Christian doctrine and 
philosophy of religion, forsaking the 
paraphernalia of scholarship for a fire- 
side chat about the problem, reveals 
the fact that he still believes in the 
Devil in a day when it is popular to 
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doubt his existence. He offers us an 
essentially Christian — a magnificently 
Christian—answer to the problem of 
evil, and an answer which leaves us 
none too comfortable about our own re- 
sponsibility in the matter. He gives no 
intellectual solution to the problem of 
the origin of evil, laying much of it, as 
Christians have always done, to man’s 
perversity; but he gives us a faith by 
which we can overcome the fact of evil. 
Christianity has never been as con- 
cerned to explain the origin as to find 
a way out. Dr. Robinson refuses to ac- 
cept any solution which denies either 
the final sovereignty of God or his 
righteousness and love, and therefore he 
will not accept a strict dualism. He 
has an explanation of the Devil which 
leaves God in continual and consistent 
warfare with evil in history, with no 
question as to the outcome of the bat- 
tle. For the central fact of the Chris- 
tian religion is the fact of Christ as the 
Saviour from sin, and that means God 
intimately concerned in the affairs of 
men and ultimately victorious over sin. 
“We come nearer,” says the author, “to 
understanding the biblical conception 
of God when we think of him as the Ul- 
timate One and the Intimate One,” 
and that conception necessitates not 
only God as Creator but also God as 
Saviour. 

This is a sound book and a readable 
one. The scholar need not be afraid 
to read it in spite of its lack of foot- 
notes, and the layman will find that it 
stretches the mind and carries him 
deeper into the problem than he has 
been able to go before. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 
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The Incarnation of the Word of God, 
by St. AtHanasius. Trans. by a 
religious of C.S.M.V. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1946. 96 pp. 
$1.50. 


A FELIcITous translation of a great re- 
ligious classic, introduced by a pungent 
statement by C. S. Lewis of the reasons 
why the ordinary Christian should read 
the classics in general and in particular 
this one by Athanasius, described as “a 
sappy and golden book, full of buoy- 
ancy and confidence.” 





He Lives, by Austin Parpure. More- 
house-Gorham Co., New York, 105 
pp. $1.50. 


Tuis is a very timely book on immor- 
tality based, not on the usual argu- 
ments along that line, but on the doc- 
trine of the communion of saints with 
an Episcopal interpretation, that is, 
that we can have fellowship with the 
righteous dead who are in paradise. 





Works of Love, by Soren Kierke- 
GAARD. Trans. D. F. SwENSON and 
L. M. Swenson. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 317 pp. $3.75. 


WE have in this volume a book that is 
certain to be considered one of the most 
important of the works of Kierkegaard. 
He considered himself a missionary to 
Christendom and defined his task as 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Christendom. In this volume he moves 
in the field of ethics, seeking to define 
the duty of a man to his neighbor. The 
love of a man for his neighbor is 
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grounded in man’s response to the in- 
finite love of God. “We love, because 
he first loved us’’ (I John 4:19). 
“Neighbor love is grounded in the deep 
earnestness that comes from having 
God, the unchanging One, lay this 
command upon us, a command that 
acknowledges no off-season, no excep- 
tion, no moratorium, and judges our 
right to self-concern in terms of wheth- 
er we have already shown equal con- 
cern for our neighbor.” It is a well- 
known fact that Kierkegaard was per- 
sonally conservative, if not reactionary, 
in his social position. He felt (and in 
this he was closely in line with the think- 
ing of the Apostle Paul) that the first 
task of Christianity was to penetrate the 
social orders from within. This was 
and is the all-important task of Chris- 
tianity. Kierkegaard is right in ground- 
ing Christian ethics on the uncondi- 
tioned command of God, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” His med- 
itations bring out the full force of that 
command. But his ethics need to be 
supplemented with something of the 
point of the Old Testament prophet 
who viewed the whole corporate life of 
man against the plumb line of the 
righteousness of God. 


Hotmes ROLSTON 





Productive Thinking, by Max WeERtT- 
HEIMER. Harper & Bros., New York. 
221 pp. $3.00. 


Tue pioneer spirit of the Gestalt psy- 
chology devoted the last seven years of 
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his life to this treatise, completing the 
manuscript just before his death. His 
thesis is that the syllogistic logic and 
the association-of-ideas theory have 
both missed the essence of creative 
thinking by dissecting its living whole- 
ness into precise elements. In real 
thinking the structure of whole-and- 
parts is kept freshly before the mind 
throughout and in the process under- 
goes recentering or restructuring by fo- 
cusing on vital relations. This thesis is 
profusely illustrated both from class- 
room experiences of provoking pupils 
to think for themselves and from the 
lives of Gauss, Galileo, and Einstein. 
Although the exposition is technical, 
leading points are driven home with an 
astonishing array of diagrams. The 
chief defect, indeed, is that Professor 
Wertheimer’s mind runs so strongly to 
spatial imagery and to mathematical 
problems that he gives little attention 
to social thinking and to the social con- 
ditions of thinking. He does, however, 
tell an enlightening story of a big boy 
and a small boy who quarreled over a 
one-sided game of badminton until the 
big boy, suddenly grasping the small 
boy’s misery, hit upon the idea of re- 
vising the rules so that both could piay 
equitably and enjoyably. This brings 
out the principle of recentering a social 
structure and has profound implica- 
tions for ethics and political life. A gem 
of clear thinking, this painstaking work 
would have doubled its great value had 
its brilliant author developed this as- 
pect of productive thinking. A fine 
emphasis is placed upon sincerity in 
thinking. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 
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The Story of the Faith, by WILLIAM 
Atva Girrorp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1946. 622 pp. $5.00. 


Tue best and most readable one-vol- 
ume history of the church now avail- 
able for the average reader. The Story 
of the Faith begins with the ancient 
Hebrews, as reconstructed by modern 
scholars; it follows the history of the 
church in Europe down to the present 
day but deals only briefly with Christi- 
anity in America; and it ends with a 
look into the future. The Roman 
Church can minister to humanity only 
in a way outmoded. The eclipse of 
Protestant fundamentalism will come 
much more swiftly. Only liberalism can 
be reconciled with modern knowledge. 
But if the faith is to be once more in- 
vigorated, Protestantism must go be- 
hind the Bible to Christ himself, and 
particularly to the teachings of Christ, 
to the parables of the Lord and the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





Road to Reformation: Martin Luther 
to the Year 1521, by HEINRICH 
BoruMER. Trans. J. W. DoBERSTEIN 
and T. G. Tappert. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia. 449 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts book, translated from the Ger- 
man, gives to English readers in popu- 
lar form the benefits of the great mass 
of recent Luther research gathered in 
the land of Luther’s birth by one of the 
greatest living Luther scholars. It 
traces Luther’s life from the beginning 
through the Diet of Worms to his ab- 
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duction and concealment in the Wart- 
burg. The book corrects some of the 
legends and discredits some of the easy 
assumptions which have gathered about 
Luther’s name; traces clearly the de- 
velopment of Luther’s thought; empha- 
sizes, over against the popular econom- 
ic interpretation of the Reformation 
movement, the overwhelming and all- 
absorbing religious interest of the great 
Reformer. The book should be widely 
read by ministers and interested lay- 
men. There is no better way to under- 
stand the distinctive principles of Prot- 
estantism over against Roman Catholi- 
cism, both in the time of the Reforma- 
tion and now, than to live again 
through the experiences of Martin Lu- 
ther as so finely portrayed by this mas- 
ter biographer. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





Major Trends in American Church 
History, by FRaNcis X. Curran. 
The America Press, New York, 1946. 
198 pp. $2.50. 


Proressor Curran retells the story of 
American Christianity to illustrate the 
weakness of Protestantism (seen, for 
example, in its divisions, its class struc- 
ture, and its theological formlessness) 
and the strength of Roman Catholi- 
cism, which is united, comprehensive of 
race and class, and doctrinally un- 
changed. Protestantism, it appears, is 
dying, while Roman Catholicism is 
steadily advancing and some day will 
possess the land. There is truth in the 
author’s indictment of Protestantism, 
and truth which we need to face, but 
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the truth is so one-sided and distorted 
that the total picture is quite mislead- 
ing. The book is really not history but 
apologetic. Yet it is what many Cath- 
olics and an increasing number of non- 
Catholics are being taught about the 
respective roles of Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism in the United 
States. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





The Catholic Apostolic Church, Some- 
times Called Irvingite. A Historical 
Study, by P. E. SHaw. King’s 
Crown Press, New York. 264 pp. 
$3.25. 


A thorough and scholarly study, fully 
documented, of a millennial cult which 
stresses the restoration of the apostolate 
and the apostolic gifts. (As the 144,000 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, its mem- 
bers expect to become the rulers of the 
church). Once an important religious 
movement in Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States, the body has 
recently courted obscurity and is now 
approaching extinction. 





The Rebirth of the German Church, 
by Stewart W. Herman, with an 
introduction by Martin Niemoeller. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 296 pp. 
$2.50. 


PROTESTANTISM on the continent of 
Europe, it has been claimed, stands or 
falis with the Protestant church in Ger- 
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many. Whether or not this be true, it 
behooves all informed Christians to 
know something of the present religious 
situation in Germany, not only because 
the German church remains an impor- 
tant and strategic branch of Protestant- 
ism, but also because its members are 
our brethren who need our help and 
from whom there is much to learn. 
This book, written by the American 
best qualified to write, gives us the pic- 
ture in a series of unforgettable scenes. 
Dr. Herman does not extenuate Ger- 
many’s guilt; he does not conceal the 
weakness and the compromises of some 
of the leaders of the church; he etches 
the shadows as well as the lights. As 
stated in the Preface, “A part of the 
church succumbed completely, and a 
part managed merely to hold its own, 
but a third part of it grew strong in 
adversity.” The picture which remains, 
however, is of a church which did not 
break through before the storm, which 
did not pray for victory, whose leaders 
have now confessed their nation’s guilt 
—a church which faces incredible ma- 
terial and spiritual devastation, which 
confronts difficult and perplexing prob- 
lems, and whose future is not yet cer- 
tain. “The struggle of the Christian 
church is never over, and in many re- 
spects the struggle of the German 
church has only begun. A new begin- 
ning has been made; in fact, the church 
in Germany seems to have been reborn. 
But, will it live?” That is the question 
—one which has its bearing on Ger- 
many’s future and therefore our own. 
It is a question which America—and, 
therefore, we—will help to answer. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
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The Anatomy of Saints, by RicHarp- 
son Wricut. Morehouse - Gorham 
Co., New York. 116 pp. 65 cents. 


THEsE five lectures on the lives of typi- 
cal saints were highly appreciated by 
Episcopal laymen and now provide ex- 
cellent reading for anyone who wills to 
live the dedicated life. 





Step Down, Dr. Jacobs: The Autobi- 
ography of an Autocrat, by THORN- 
WELL Jacoss. The Westminster 
Publishers, Atlanta, 1945. 1094 pp. 
$4.85. 


Tuis is the frank and revealing auto- 
biography of a distinguished Presby- 
terian minister, educator, author, and 
individualist, friend of many notable 
Americans, who raised millions of dol- 
lars for the refounding of Oglethorpe 
University, from whose presidency he 
was forced to retire in 1943. It supplies 
an interesting chapter in the history of 
Atlanta, of the South, and of Southern 
Presbyterianism. 





Journal from My Cell, by RoLanp DeE- 
Pury. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1946. $1.50. 


Pastor DePury, thrown into Montluc 
prison by the Nazi Gestapo, gives us a 
soul-stirring impression of what tyran- 
ny attempts to do to a man and how 
man’s spirit trusting only in Almighty 
God is invincible. We who live in safe 
America know little of what suffering, 
despair, and loneliness can be. Conse- 
quently, few of us have discovered the 
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glory, greatness, and sufficiency of God. 
The reading of this book will quicken 
our hearts to faith in God, to thanks- 
giving for his mercies, and to love 
which discovers its reality in sharing 
with our fellow men. 


Hunter B. BLAKELY 





Christian World Missions, ed. Wi- 
LIAM K. ANDERSON. Published by 
Commission on Ministerial Training, 
the Methodist Church, Nashville. 
$2.00 (paper $1.00). 


In thirty chapters by as many authors 
the whole missionary scene and service 
is surveyed. Nine nationalities, as well 
as various denominations, are repre- 
sented in the list of authors. Of course 
the chapters are of different value, but 
the contributions are generally of a 
high order. The book is divided into 
three sections: 

First section: Background. Univer- 
sal intention in the Bible, by such writ- 
ers as Paterson, Smart, and Craig. Then 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Methodist 
missions. Latourette on the Roman 
Catholics is especially good. 

Second section: The present pano- 
rama after World War II. Discussion 
by mission leaders in Japan, China, the 
Pacific, India, Africa, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Latin America. To read 
these chapters is to view in a compre- 
hensive way the current world mission- 
ary scene and to come abreast of its 
problems. 

Lastly: Modern methods and objec- 
tives. Here the thinking is directed by 
such men as Brightman, Nolde, Hor- 
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ton, Reisner, Koo, Hutchinson, Van 
Dusen, and Stanley Jones. The sub- 
jects include missionary strategies, re- 
ligious liberty, anthropology, rural 
service, literacy, missions and imperial- 
ism, and the price of victory (love). 

The book is a mine of information 
for preachers and for average laymen. 
Good for study groups and prayer 
meetings. The book brings the world 
task of the church to your door. 


H. Kerr TAYLor 





Beyond Prejudice, by Toru Martsvu- 
moto. Friendship Press, New York, 
1946. 146 pp. $1.25 (paper $0.75). 


In this book the writer sets forth the 
story of the Japanese Americans dur- 
ing the war years. It is a shameful 
story of the separation of people from 
their homes, of sorrow, and of suffer- 
ing; of the triumph of the Christian 
gospel over prejudice and injustice; and 
of the ministry of the church to a mi- 
nority group who are still in great need. 





India at the Threshold, by L. W1n1- 
FRED Bryce. Friendship Press, New 
York. 162 pp. $1.10 (paper $0.60). 


Tuis publication, a class-leader’s 
guide, gives an excellent background 
of information about the history and 
the people of India, the problems which 
they face, and the significance of the 
missionary enterprise and the church 
in that land. 
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Salute to India, by J. Z. Hopce. 
Friendship Press, New York. 150 pp. 
$1.25 (paper $0.60). 


A TRIBUTE of admiration and affection 
to the Indian people, and a plea to the 
people of England and America to ac- 
quaint themselves with the march of 
events in India so that their ideas on 
Indian affairs may be based on knowl- 
edge and understanding, on respect and 
trust. Useful as a source book for lead- 
ers of mission study groups. 





Our Country Is India, by Young Indi- 
ans and their leaders. Compiled by 
Resecca WELLS LoeFFLer. Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1946. 180 
pp. $1.00 (paper $0.60). 


An excellent text for classes in missions, 
telling what Indians think about their 
own problems and about problems with 
which all young people are concerned. 





Heirs of the Prophets, by Samuret M. 
ZwEMER. Moody Press, Chicago, 
1946. 137 pp. $2.00. 


A BRIEF account of the religious lead- 
ers of the Moslem world—their train- 
ing, authority, and influence. 





Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible, by 
FRANZ LANDSBERGER. Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, Philadel- 
phia, 1946. 207 pp., 66 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 


Tue author, a professor in the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, was until 

















THE WORLD’S 
GREAT SCRIPTURES 


Edited by Lewis Browne 


An anthology of the world’s holy lit- 
erature by one of the most widely-read 
authorities in the field of comparative 
religion. It contains excerpts from 
more than ninety of the noblest texts 
in the sacred canons of mankind. Each 
is provided with a preface, giving his- 
torical background, spiritual import, 
and its broad cultural significance. 


$5.00 


UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY 


By Raymond J. Baughan 


Here are three hundred and sixty-five 
readings which give stimulus and in- 
spiration to the daily life of the ord- 
inary person. The readings deal with 
human conflicts and confusions as we 
know them in the reaches of our own 
experience, and are meant for the 
average person who is struggling to 
make something of his inner life. 
Here is common sense encouragement 
for the reader who wants to find mean- 
ing and significance in his discoveries 
as he travels the road of life. 


$3.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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1938 curator of the Berlin Jewish Mu- 
seum. 

He presents Holland, native land of 
Rembrandt, as fertile soil for the de- 
velopment of Rembrandt’s art. Three 
tides of Jews flowed in the seventeenth 
century into this land which guaran- 
teed them freedom from persecution 
and limited citizenship. First came 
Sephardim, or aristocratic Jews from 
the Spanish Peninsula, to which there 
had been migrations of Jews before the 
Christian era. Paul had yearned to 
preach to the Jews of Spain. Then 
came the Ashkenazim from Germany, 
more Jewish in faith and practice. Fi- 
nally came a less esteemed group, es- 
capees from Poland. 

Rembrandt, a realist, has depicted in 
lifelike, graphic form not only local per- 
sons and occasions but likewise Old 
Testament characters and events. This 
latter service will be of greatest interest 
to artists, and to readers who desire to 
visualize, as they read, Bible charac- 
ters and activities. The book is hand- 
somely printed and issued, worth the 
price also for the reality it gives to Old 
Testament personnel. 


Epwarp Mack 





All God’s Children: A Jew Speaks, by 
ARMAND E. Couen. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1946. 104 pp. $1.50. 


Tue author’s avowed aim, like that of 
so many Jewish writers, is to introduce 
Jews to Gentiles for better mutual un- 
derstanding. It is no news to us that 
Jews are not “capitalists” nor “commu- 
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nists’ nor “clannish.” Just like Gen- 
tiles, some are and some are not. How- 
ever, the author discredits his own ap- 
proach-purpose when he misrepresents 
often the clear, positive declarations of 
the Christian’s Gospels. His eclectic 
use of these disqualifies him for any 
fair approach to Christians. He per- 
verts four positive records when he as- 
serts that Pilate, not Jewish leaders, 
forced the Crucifixion. He is in strange 
error when he asserts that Christ did 
not declare his Deity until late in his 
ministry. The records show that he 
knew and declared it from Baptism to 
Resurrection. This may please our Uni- 
tarian brothers, but the book will profit 
the Christian most when read in re- 
verse. 
Epwarp Mack 





Christianity in Crisis, by the VERY 
Rev. Ertc MONTIZAMBERT. The 
Cloister Press, Louisville, 1945. 224 
pp. $2.00. 


A WELL-WRITTEN outline and defense 
of the central Christian affirmations, a 
tonic for those who may be discouraged 
about the viability of the historic faith 
in the modern world, written by a 
scholar who fully accepts the historic 
creeds yet is not fundamentalist nor 
Barthian. Christianity is presented not 
as religion but as revelation, the faith 
as “not something worked out by spir- 
itually hungering men, but in a real 
sense a bolt from the blue.” The au- 
thor feels at liberty to criticize both the 
Protestant “living too often and too 
much in an ancestral fog of moribund 
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debate,” and the Catholic “apt to be 
imprisoned within fallible definitions to 
which he ascribes inerrancy.” In turn 
are examined the gospel and the creed, 
the Man Jesus and the Christ of Faith 
(one and the same), the life of the 
Christian in the church and the life of 
the church in the world. Discussion of 
miracle, of the nature of myth (inap- 
plicable to the Christian faith), of the 
Apostles’ Creed (the primitive “little 
gospel”), and of the problem of Chris- 
tian ethics, as illustrated in war, mar- 
riage, and temperance, are all in their 
way most suggestive; and the book as 
a whole will, as the author hopes, en- 
able some who have been in the Slough 
of Despond to see God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 





Power for Peace, by O. FREDERICK 
Nope. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia. 138 pp. $1.00. 


A POPULAR study guide for young peo- 
ple and adults, to the United Nations 
and to the efforts being made by the 
churches for world peace. 





Color and Conscience, by Burtt G. 
GALLAGHER. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 244 pp. $2.50. 


WHEN I was a boy I used to hear mis- 
sionaries to India talk about the “caste 
system” there. I never heard anyone 
speak of the caste system in America. 
I heard dozens of Christians deplore 
social caste in India, but I heard not 
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one Christian deplore color caste in the 
South. It was not that anybody was 
being hypocritical; nobody had his 
tongue in his cheek, and nobody was 
trying to fool anybody, not even him- 
self. The truth was simply that none of 
those whom I heard speak had ever 
grasped the fact that the South had a 
caste system. Everybody knew, of 
course, that you had to “keep the Ne- 
gro in his place’”—but caste? No, that 
was a heathen custom in a country far 
away, and one day, if we kept on send- 
ing and supporting missionaries, the 
terrible curse by God’s grace would be 
done away. 

The author knows that we Ameri- 
cans have a caste system too, and in this 
book he endeavors to lay that system— 
in all its prickliness—on the conscience 
of American churchmen. In so doing 
he tackles a man-sized job, for our ra- 
cial pattern has been so baptized with 
the holy water of social respectability 
that even Christian people, by and 
large, have not been able to see any 
part of it as morally wicked. 

But if Mr. Gallagher rushes in where 
angels might fear to tread, he proves 
that he is nobody’s fool. His main con- 
tention, though not as appealing as a 
plush-lined pew on Sunday morning, 
is one the church will have to reckon 
with. The white church, in defending 
a caste system that is morally indefens- 
ible, he declares, is not only betraying 
its Founder and doing gross injustice to 
millions of our colored citizens; it is 
also repelling countless would-be Chris- 
tians among the black, brown, and yel- 
low peoples of the world and thereby 
widening the ominous chasm between 





a largely “white” Christendom and the 
immense nonwhite world that is large- 
ly pagan. Only as the church repents 
of this sinful and tragic error, he be- 
lieves, can it avert grave loss to itself 
and to civilization. 

The question for the church is not 
whether it has the strength it will take 
to defeat race prejudice. “Our real 
question is whether the church can 
longer compromise itself and its faith 
over the race issue.” But suppose the 
church tries to defeat color caste and 
fails? ‘We nevertheless begin the ul- 
timate destruction of the iniquities of 
caste and we write a page of history 
that may yet be accounted to us for 
righteousness. We cannot do worse 
than refuse to try.” 

Color and Conscience is a brilliant, 
forceful, and stirring book, and to my 
mind morally unanswerable. The au- 
thor, a onetime white president of a 
Negro college, has made himself an au- 
thority in this field, and he has a pas- 
sion for justice that will kindle a re- 
sponsive flame in many minds. One 
could wish that his style were simpler 
and that he had practiced, in his choice 
of words, a bit more of the democracy 
for which he pleads in our social life. 
Perhaps he would say that he was not 
writing for the man in the street but 
rather for the Christian leaders who 
must first be converted before the man 
in the street can see the light. Certain- 
ly he has written a superb book for 
those who will not gag at scholarly jar- 
gon or moral indignation. And if that 
group looks small beside readers of 
Gone with the Wind, I do not think the 
author should worry unduly. One of 
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these days when America finally gets 
a conscience about race, no small share 
of the credit, I feel sure, will have to be 
given to Buell Gallagher. 


Joun H. Marion, Jr. 





Portrait of a Pilgrim, by Burtt G. 
GALLAGHER. Friendship Press, New 
York. $1.00. 


Tuis book—the entertaining tale of an 
imaginary preacher’s efforts to make 
Christian the race relations of his town 
—written by an authority who is both 
clever and wise, is far too good to be 
missed by anyone wishing in his human 
relations to be as fair as “the Rev. Tim- 
othy O’Hara” of Mediopolis or Jesus of 
Nazareth. 
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The War on Malnutrition and Poverty, 
by J. Murray Luck. Harper & 
Bros., New York. $2.50. 


An informative popular study of the 
role played by consumer co-operatives 
in battling the two evils named in the 
title, plus a plea for the wider use of the 
same weapons in the same war. 





The False Christ of Communism and 
the Social Gospel, by Ray B. WHITE. 
Pillar of Fire, Zarehpath, N. J. 248 
pp. $1.50 (paper $1.00). 


Tue author berates the modernistic 
church, exponents of the social gospel, 
and the Federal Council of Churches 
and denounces communism — not al- 
ways in measured terms. 
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The Balance of Tomorrow — Power 
and Foreign Policy in the United 
States, by Ropert Strausz - Hue. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
302 pp. $3.00. 


A VALUABLE study prepared by a rec- 
ognized authority on geopolitics, of the 
power resources—population, raw ma- 
terials, organizational ability — avail- 
able for the waging of a third World 
War, with practical recommendations 
for a sound American policy. 





Pastoral Work and Personal Counsel- 
ing, by Russet L. Dicks. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1944. 
230 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Dicks assumes as he writes this 
book that we ministers are poorly pre- 
pared for the task of pastor and per- 
sonal counselor, that in our training we 
are about where the medical profession 
was at the time the internship for the 
training of physicians had its inception, 
and that ministers now undertaking the 
pastoral function need all the help they 
can find in order to do a reasonably 
good job. He wrote this book, there- 
fore, for the purpose “of assisting the 
average clergyman serving the average 
church to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and meet the responsibility of 
the pastoral task before him.” 

Russell Dicks is one of the best quali- 
fied men in America to write such a 
book as this. His has been no armchair 
experience. For more than a decade 
he has been studying the problems of 
pastoral counseling. He was formerly 
chaplain of the Massachusetts General 


Hospital in Boston, of the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Chicago, and later of the 
Wesley Memorial Hospital of Chicago, 
He has undertaken in this present vol- 
ume to describe the minister’s task from 
the standpoint of the average pastor 
who deals with people in normal situ- 
ations. 

It is doubtful whether any volume 
on the subject can be found that offers 
the pastor more practical assistance. It 
was written during the war and prob- 
ably ought to be revised because of the 
frequent reference to wartime situa- 
tions. 

WAL Lace M. ALSTON 





Winning Men: Studies in Soul-Win- 
ning, by JoHN TimoTHy STOonz. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
108 pp. $1.50. 


Tue author speaks, not theoretically, 
but out of a rich and successful experi- 
ence of winning men to Christ in more 
than one long pastorate, especially that 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. A stimulating book to read 
in conjunction with Dawson’s A Work- 
able Plan of Evangelism. 





Planned Services for Church Groups, 
by James L. Fowre. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1946. 212 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tus is another collection of sermons, 
but with this additional feature, that 
with each of the eighteen sermons is 
an appropriate order of worship com- 
plete with hymns, a scripture passage, 
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and written prayers. The sermons are 
in a popular, topical style and, as was 
the author’s expressed intention, are 
suitable for use, without substantial 
change, by “busy, overworked pastors, 
lay readers in pastorless churches... , 
Bible Class teachers, program planners 
of Woman’s Auxiliaries and Young 
People’s groups.” 


Joseru B. CLower, Jr. 





The Minister Teaches Religion, by 
Frank A. LinpHorst. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1945. 125 pp. $1.00. 


OnE temptation to which ministers 
sometimes fall a prey is the temptation 
to leave the formal teaching of religion 
entirely to the church school. But the 
author of this study shows that such 
procedure is an error in strategy. More 
than that, it is malfeasance in office. 
In this practical volume he not only 
emphasizes the responsibility of the 
minister but offers suggestive and spe- 
cific methods by which the minister 
may teach. This is the sort of book 
which should be read by every minis- 
ter as a check against his own interests 
and failures. 
LAWRENCE I. STELL 





New Testament Evangelism, by 
ArtHurR C. ArcHipaLp. The Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia. 149 pp. 
$2.00. 


“Wat mighty evangelists we have in 
all our churches, undiscovered, unused 
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and our harvest perishing because of 
that!” This sentence might well be se- 
lected as the theme of this book, for in 
it the author is challenging his brethren 
in the ministry to discover and harness 
the wealth of laypower in their parishes 
for evangelistic service. In his own 
words, “It is distinctly a ‘how’ book.” 
How he was led into this lay- or visita- 
tion-evangelism emphasis, how he in- 
structed and set to work this latent 
force, how thus evangelism became a 
normal part of his church’s work and 
not an extra, and how he discovered 
lay evangelism to be the most fruitful 
of all methods in his long ministry— 
these matters that enlist the interest of 
every alert pastor are most practically 
presented in this well-prepared volume. 


Dr. Archibald through the fruitful 
years of a long ministry gives convinc- 
ing evidence that lay evangelism is no 
experiment but is truly New Testament 
evangelism, God planned and God 
blessed. Here are two statements from 
this most helpful book that arrest us: 
“On the day I dedicated them to God 
(132 people brought to Christ by lay- 
men) I dedicated myself to this task of 
lay evangelism—to arousing the men 
and women of my church to go forth 
as messengers of their Lord .. . . And 
they have brought into Christ’s church, 
before my eyes, over 4500 souls.” One 
may not agree with every detail of his 
procedure, but the searcher for more 
fruitful evangelism will be greatly ben- 
efited by a careful, notebook reading 
of this timely book. 


H. H. THompson 
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Successful Letters for Churches, by 
STEWART Harrat. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville. 


Dr. Harral, who has been both a min- 
ister and a newspaperman and is now 
director of press relations and associate 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, knows his field and 
knows how to write. Naturally his book 
is vital. It sets forth clearly and at- 
tractively the principles that govern ef- 
fective letter writing and illustrates 
them by typical letters, most of them 
written by active pastors, which deal 
with nearly every possible situation. 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 





Tips to Teachers, by VERNON McMas- 
TER. Morehouse-Gorham Co., New 
York. 99 pp. $1.25. 


Tips to Teachers contains nine imagi- 
nary conferences between a pastor and 
a group of prospective teachers he 
seeks to train for their work in his 
church. It is novel in its approach, in- 
teresting in its development, and sug- 
gestive in its methods to those who al- 
ready have the gift of teaching. 





The Improved Funeral Manual, by 
WituiaM H. Leacu. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1946. 224 
pp. $1.50. 


TuoseE familiar with Dr. Leach’s for- 
mer handbook The Cokesbury Funeral 
Manual will be interested to read and 
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use this improved edition. The new 
book includes the Episcopal, Lutheran, 
and Fresbyterian services, together with 
a multitude of liturgical materials for 
greater freedom in arranging one’s 
own service. 





Peace of Mind, by Josuua Lotn 
LieBMAN. Simon & Schuster, New 
York, 1946. 203 pp. $2.50. 


ALTHOUGH the “tributes” printed on 
the jacket claim too much, this is a 
well-written and helpful book. Starting 
with the contention that social har- 
mony waits upon the achievement of 
“peace of mind” within the individual, 
the author proceeds to show how the 
combined resources of “dynamic psy- 
chology” and religion can assist the in- 
dividual in his struggle for peace of 
mind by helping him overcome fear, 
grief, self-love, and guilt. 


Dr. Liebman makes his helpful con- 
tribution in Chapters VIII and IX. In 
one he deals with atheism and the 
problem of evil, and in the other he 
seeks to effect a harmonious marriage 
between religion and psychiatry. His 
criticisms of “religion,” and his exalta- 
tion of Freudian psychology will un- 
doubtedly destroy the “peace of mind” 
of many of his readers, but much that 
he says on this subject is true and 
should be courageously faced. The 
chief weakness of the book springs from 
the fact that it was written by a Jew- 
ish rabbi who cannot make use of the 
rich and superior values of the Chris- 
tian gospel in dealing with people’s in- 
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ner disharmonies. Outside Christiani- 
ty there is no adequate diagnosis of 
man’s ills, and no sufficient remedy. 


WituiaM M. ELLiorT, Jr. 





You-Triumphant! A Guide to Effective 
Personal Living, by Eucene J. 
Bence. Harper & Bros., New York. 
94 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is one of the better “success” 
books. It does not equate success with 
money and property but emphasizes 
the place in life of character, the esteem 
of one’s friends, and service to the 
community. It does not promise great 
achievement through little effort but 
stresses self-discipline after a definite 
plan, and gives the plan. It is really a 
valuable guide for the person who is in 
earnest about improving himself. 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 





The Making of a Preacher, by W. M. 
Maccrecor. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 96 pp. $1.00. 


Five informative lectures by the for- 
mer principal of Trinity College (di- 
vinity school) at Glasgow. They deal 
with the practical philosophy of preach- 
ing and not with methods of preparing 
sermons. The lecturer spoke at the age 
of eighty-one. He had been a pulpit 
master. In the present book he quotes 
much and well. His work stands the 
test of a second reading. Neither in 
content nor in style does it seem heavy. 
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Still it gives most to the man who al- 
lows time for the truth to strike home. 


ANDREW W. BLAcKwoopD 





Preaching Without Notes, by Ciar- 
ENCE E. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press; New York and 
Nashville, 1946. 186 pp. $1.75. 


Tue six chapters in this book are a col- 
lection of lectures on various aspects of 
preaching by the eminent pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 
Only one chapter deals directly with 
the subject of preaching without notes. 
The first chapter, ““The Recall to Gos- 
pel Preaching,” is a soul-stirring plea 
for real evangelical preaching. The 
chapter on “The Preacher and His Il- 
lustrations” contains a choice classified 
selection of illustrations. In the third 
chapter, “Getting Ready for the Pul- 
pit,” some very suggestive sermon texts 
and titles are presented. The fourth 
chapter is an illuminating discussion of 
“Bible Biographical Preaching,” a type 
which is obviously a favorite with the 
author, and of which he is a master. 
The discussion on “Preaching Without 
Notes” is the least satisfying in the 
book. There is a final chapter on “The 
Minister’s Occupation.” 

Despite the misleading title and the 
inadequate treatment of that subject in 
the one lecture devoted to it, this little 
volume is worthy of the reading of 
young ministers. It really elaborates 
most forcefully the thesis that the 
preacher’s big job is not so much the 
preparation of the sermon as the prep- 
aration of the preacher. 


Frank H. CALDWELL 
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John Knox Press 


IS PROUD TO NUMBER AMONG ITS PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 
OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF ‘“‘INTERPRETATION” 


BENJAMIN RICE LACY, Jr. 
Revivals in the Midst of the Years 


“This is a book that is more than the recital of historical facts, although well- 
authenticated facts abound here. There is more than information; there is in- 
spiration. It is a thrilling challenge to men who believe in revival movements.” 
—The Christian Advocate. $1.50 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
The Sermon on the Mount and Its Meaning for Today 


“An interpretation of the teachings, not as a collection of idealistic hyperboles 
but as a workable guide to successful living.”—The Christian Century. $1.75 


EDWARD MACK 
The Hebrew Looks Up to God: And Gets a Religion for Mankind 


“Dr. Mack has given to us the ripened scholarship and mature convictions which 
have come to him through the years of deep study and rich experience in the Old 
Testament writings.”—Dr. Donald W. Richardson. $1.00 


HOWARD T. KUIST 
These Words Upon Thy Heart 


These are the messages of Dr. Kuist’s Sprunt Lectures. Publication date: Spring, 
1947. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 
Exploring the Old Testament 
Exploring the New Testament 


Of the Old Testament study a reviewer says: ‘We heartily recommend this book. 
It will prove of great help and value to teachers of high school Bible courses, to 
students, and to all others interested in Bible study and teaching.” —The Quarterly 
Review. Each book, paper-bound, 75c¢ 





CATALOG UPON REQUEST « ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


OR John Knox Press, BOX 1176, RICHMOND QO, VIRGINIA 
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Preaching Values of the Bible, by Cor- 
wIN CARLYLE Roacn. The Cloister 
Press, Louisville. $2.50. 


Tue title of this book aptly describes 
the purpose of the author. The book 
is in no sense a substitute for sermon 
preparation, but it offers a rich variety 
of seed thoughts, from most of which a 
preacher should be able to make ser- 
mons grow. The reviewer recommends 
it as offering a variety of valuable and 
fresh approaches to biblical preaching. 
Almost every preacher should find 
stimulation in at least a few of the vari- 
ous approaches suggested. The author 
is dean and professor of Old Testament 
in the Divinity School of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. 


D. P. McGzacny, Jr. 





The Upward Way, by Josepu A. 
Vance. Privately printed, 1945. 
226 pp. $1.25. 


TuIs volume contains ten sermons to- 
gether with a biographical sketch of 
the author. Two words come imme- 
diately to mind on a perusal of this 
book, “experiential” and “practical.” 
Dr. Vance, to an unusual degree, has 
been able to use the experiences of 
himself and of all Christians through- 
out all the ages to illustrate the truth 
that he would inculcate. Each sermon 
has a very definite aim, and the author 
has a most helpful way of pointing out 
the steps by which the Christian objec- 
tive can be obtained. He is dealing 
with great themes, and the volume has 
evangelistic value because his prime 
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objective is to make Christians of his 
hearers and readers. 


BENJAMIN R. Lacy, Jr. 





The Faithful Word, by Joun HeEss 
McComs. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 106 pp. $1.25. 


In thirteen chapters Dr.McComb, an 
outstanding evangelical minister of the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, writes concerning some of 
the great central truths of the Christian 
faith. “The faithful word” is here 
faithfully proclaimed! 





Let’s Enjoy Living Today, by Joseru 
B. Hutcuinson. Second Edition. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. 232 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author of this book, who has 
served recently as chief warrant officer 
with the “Seabees,” finds in the Ten 
Commandments and in the added com- 
mandments of Jesus the basis of suc- 
cessful and happy living in this present 
world. His lay sermonettes are fresh, 
original, and practical. They are based 
largely on his own experience and pre- 
sented in a popular yet virile style that 
appealed to the servicemen and will 
appeal now to a wider public. 





The Christ of God, by Freperick F. 
SHANNON. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 128 pp. $1.50. 


THESE eleven sermons on “the Poet 
Eternal” are noble in conception but 
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In the April number 
of 
INTERPRETATION 





An article by G. Ernest Wright: 
The Bearing of Valid Criticism 
on Valid Interpretation 


A doctrinal exposition by Otto 
A. Piper: The Kingdom of God 


An Old Testament study by John 
Bright: The Prophets Were 
Protestants 


A narrative bibliography by 
R. B. Y. Scott: Old Testament 
Literature, 1946 


A discussion of an “implement of 
interpretation” by Howard T. 
Kuist: The Interpreter’s Use of 
Lexicons 


and 


other feature articles by outstand- 
ing authorities . . . short exposi- 
tions . . . editorials . . . long re- 
views of outstanding books... 
short reviews of the quarter’s re- 


ligious literature. 











chaotic in treatment. Nevertheless, 
they reflect a profound belief in the 
universality of sin and an unswerving 
allegiance to the Saviour who redeems 
men from their sin. 





Pointed Story-Sermons for Young 
Folks, by P. G. S. Hopwoop. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, 1946. 
127 pp. $1.50. 


A rIcH and usable storehouse for min- 
isters who conduct a ‘‘children’s 
church” or those who include a sermon 
to children in the regular church serv- 
ice. 





Your Home Today and Tomorrow, by 
Mrs. S. H. Askew. Jobn Knox 
Press, Richmond. 106 pp. 60 cents. 


Tuts very practical and usable little 
book might be called a condensed en- 
cyclopedia on the Christian home if it 
were not so much more readable than 
an encyclopedia. One could wish that 
every home might have a copy, read 
it, and follow its wise counsel. 





A Guide to True Peace, or the Excel- 
lency of Inward and Spiritual 
Prayer, compiled chiefly from the 
writings of Fenelon, Mme. Guyon, 
and Molinos. Published in associa- 
tion with Pendle Hill by Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1946. 118 pp. 
$1.00. 


A DEVOTIONAL manual, pocket-sized, 
compiled chiefly from the writings of 
three seventeenth-century mystics and 
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quietists who were masters of that in- 
ward silence, “wherein the soul, ab- 
stracted from all outward things, in 
holy stillness, humble reverence, and 
living faith, waits patiently to feel the 
Divine Presence and to receive the pre- 
cious influence of the Holy Spirit.’’ 
Originally published in America in 
1813, it has gone through many edi- 
tions and has been widely used, espe- 
cially among Quakers. 





Deep River, by Howarp THuRMAN. 
The Eucalyptus Press, Mills College, 
Cal. 39 pp. $2.00. 


A LEADER of the Negro race gives a 
fervent, sensitive insight into the soul 
of his race by his interpretation of four 
spirituals. No reader who desires to 
understand the real background and 
meaning of Negro spirituals should 
miss this little volume. 





Tibetan Voices, by Ropert B. EKvALL. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1946. 
63 pp. $1.50. 


A LONG-TIME missionary to Tibet pre- 
sents fourteen monologues in poetic 
form, dealing with the effect of the 
Christian message on the Oriental 
mind. Strikingly beautiful in spots, the 
sketches combine freshness of expres- 
sion with an unusual setting for tradi- 
tional Christian truths. 





Inspirational and Devotional Verse. 
365 choice poems compiled by Bob 
Jones, Jr., President Bob Jones Col- 


lege. Zondervan Publishing House. 
336 pp. $2.50. 


Tue compiler acknowledges that not 
all the poems contained in this volume 
have literary value, but he claims that 
all have heart appeal. The appeal will 
be felt by evangelicals who like simple 
inspirational and devotional verse, with 
a message that no one can miss, in the 
setting of the old-time religion. 





101 Inspirational Poems that Cheer the 
Soul, compiled by JEAN CONNIE 
KerecstTrA. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids. 92 pp. $2.50. 


RELIGIOUS verse, written in a vein of 
simple, childlike trust and appealing to 
the needs of the individual soul. 





Bible Characters in Cross Word Puz- 
zles, by Lucite PETTIGREW JOHN- 
son. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 
$1.00. 


52 puzzles with their solutions. 





Great Christian Books, by HucH Mar- 
TIN. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 118 pp. $1.50. 


AN introduction, written with charm 
and discernment after long, deep, and 
loving acquaintance, to seven devo- 
tional classics which the reader will 
certainly desire to explore, or reread, 
for himself without further delay. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


HAROLD HENRY ROWLEY is at present dean of the Theological College, Man- 
chester, England. From 1935 to 1945 he was professor of Semitic languages at Uni- 
versity College of North Wales. Among his numerous books are Israel’s Mission to 
the World, The Relevance of the Bible, The Relevance of Apocalyptic, and The Re- 
Discovery of the Old Testament. The latter, his most recent book, is reviewed in this 
issue Of INTERPRETATION. 


EDWIN LEWIS has been professor of systematic theology at Drew Theological 
Seminary in Madison, New Jersey, since 1920. Born in Newbury, England, he became 
a citizen of the United States in 1916. He is the author of A Christian Manifesto, 
The Faith We Declare, A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation, The Practice of 
the Christian Life, and other important books. 


HARRIS ELLIOTT KIRK since 1901 has been pastor of the Franklin Street Presby- 
terian Church of Baltimore, Maryland. He is known widely for his lectures on many 
foundations and as the author of Stars, Atoms and God; A Man of Property; A 
Design for Living; and other books and articles. 


PAUL FREEMAN BARACKMAN was educated at Columbia University and at 
the Biblical Seminary in New York. A minister of the Presbyterian Church in the 


United States of America, he has been pastor of the Bedford-Central Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn since 1943. 


DONALD GEORGE MILLER is the Walter H. Robertson professor of New Tes- 
tament at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. Before coming to this position 
he held pastorates in Maryland and Texas and taught on the faculties of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary and the Foreign School in Pyengyang, Korea. 


FRANK HILL CALDWELL is president of the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. He is also professor of homiletics, a position which he has held 


since 1930. He was educated at Centre College, Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
and New College, Edinburgh. 


KENNETH JOSEPH FOREMAN has been professor of Bible and philosophy at 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, for twenty-two years. He was edu- 
cated at Davidson, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Princeton University, 
and Yale University. He is a contributing editor to the Presbyterian Outlook. 


FLOYD VIVIAN FILSON is professor of New Testament literature and exegesis 
at McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. He is the author of One Lord, 
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One Faith; Origins of the Gospels; and other outstanding books and articles. He is 
coauthor of the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 


SAMUEL ANTOINE CARTLEDGE is professor of New Testament literature and 
exegesis at Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. He is the author of 
A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament and A Conservative Introduction 
to the Old Testament. 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE is professor of English Bible at Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. Among his books is How to Read the Bible. 


BRUCE MANNING METZGER is assistant professor of New Testament at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. He is a contributor to numerous journals and the author 
of studies on the text of the Greek New Testament. 


CHARLES THEODORE FRITSCH is assistant professor of Old Testament at 


Princeton Theological Seminary. He is the author of The Anti-Anthropomorphisms 
of the Greek Pentateuch. 


OTTO A. PIPER is the Helen H. P. Manson professor of New Testament literature 
and exegesis at Princeton Theological Seminary. His books include God in History 
and other works published in Germany. 


JOHN BRIGHT is the Cyrus H. McCormick professor of Old Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. He has recently returned from serving as a chap- 
lain in the United States Army. 


BALMER HANCOCK KELLY is associate professor of biblical interpretation at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


HOLMES ROLSTON is pastor of the West Avenue Presbyterian Church of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and author of A Conservative Looks to Barth and Brunner and 
The Social Message of the Apostle Paul. 


JOHN NEWTON THOMAS is the Robert L. Dabney professor of systematic the- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


LAURENCE FORMAN KINNEY is professor of Bible at Southwestern University, 
Memphis, Tennessee, and a minister of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


DENISON MAURICE ALLAN, born in Hull, England, is at present professor of 
philosophy and psychology at Hampden-Sydney College. He is the author of The 
Realm of Personality, soon to be published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


JOSEPH JAMES MURRAY is pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Lexington, 
Virginia. 
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The New Testament: 
Its Making and Meaning 
ALBERT E. BARNETT 


Distinctive and Systematic in treatment, this 
volume probes the historical origin and growth 
of the New Testament. Available evidence for 
determining the author, the first readers, date, 
place, and occasion for each book in the New 
Testament is examined to clarify the intended 
messaye of each book. 


Ready $2.50 


An Educational Odyssey 
Henry N. SNYDER 


An outstanding educator of the South here 
tells the engrossing story of his adventures in 
education. He pours into his recital the knowl- 
edge and understanding of an acute mind and 
a great heart, writing in a lively, inimitable 
style which makes his autobiography an ex- 
ceedingly readable book as well as an impor- 
tant study of American life. 


Ready: February 15 $2.50 


Racism: A World Issue 


EpmunD D. Soper 


This is a volume that will clarify for every 
reader the status of racial migrations and in- 
terminglings in the major areas throughout the 


world. It discusses how racism has developed 
and extended, and how it has affected and is 
affecting economic, social, religious, political, 
and other phases of life today. 


Ready: February 3 $2.50 


The Philosophy of War 
and Peace 
ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


Here is a brief philosophical and historical in- 
troduction to the problem of war and peace. 
It is primarily concerned with the basic ques- 
tion, or questions, as to the necessity of war 
and the possibility of permanent peace, and 
treats these questions in the light of their his- 
torical development. 


Ready: January 1 $2.00 


White Man - Yellow Man 


Arva C. FLoyp 


This balanced, comprehensive survey traces 
the relationships between “the two greatest 
blocs of humanity” from the earliest beginning 
to our own day. It is a story of action and re- 
action, told in a style as engrossing as fiction, 
which supplies the base on which the thinking 
citizen can build the understanding necessary 
for good relationships. 


Ready $1.75 





AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 








